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The Chicago Fat Stock Show. 

This Show was a great success, larger in 
the cattle department than ever before, the 
sheep and swine excellent in quality but not 
so large in numbers. The honors of the 
occasion seem to rest with the Herefords 
this year, they taking the grand sweepstakes 
for the best beast in show, best steer under 
4 years, judged by feeders, and best year- 
lings car-load lot. There were no Devons 
in the show, only two Holsteins and very 
few poled cattle, though the Angus or Aber- 
deen cattle, which were on hand, according 
tothe Breeders’ Gazettee, upon whose ample 
and interesting report we draw, won added 
favor with American farmers. The Short- 
horns won first prizes for yearlings and two- 
year-olds, judged both by feeders and 
butchers, ‘both prizes for two-year-old car- 
load lots, the grand sweepstakes for best 
five cattle of any age, first for five two-year 
olds and yearlings, and sweepstakes for best 
cow. 

A great feature of the show, as always, 
was the exhibit of Mr. John D. Gillett, who 
had a row of thirty-five steers of strikingly 
wiform excel ' 
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red steer Tim, 3290 lbs., which 
is 140 Ibs. heavier than any steer previously 
shown, and Mr. Varnum’s King David, 2855 
lbs. The heaviest animal for his age ever 
seen at these shows was a high grade year- 
ling Short-horn of Mr. John G. Imhoden, 
1640 lbs. weight at Jess than 21 months. 

In thoroughbred Short-herns, three-year- 
olds, the: first prize went to Jno. B. Sher- 
man’s steer J. H: Truman, 1806 days old, 
weight 1970 Ibs., making a gain per day 
since birth of 1.51 lbs. In two-year-olds, the 
Canada West Fat Stock Association’s 
Clarence Kirklevington, 1009 days old, 
Weight 2045 Ibs., gaining per day 2.02 lbs., 
won first, 

In yearlings, the first went to Morrow and 
Renick’s Schooler, 689 days old, 1300 Ibs., 
Weight, gain per day 1.85 lbs. In cows, C. 
8. Barclay’s 4th Rose of Ashbrook took first, 
her age being 2087 days, weight 1890 Ibs., 
gain per day 0.92 Ibs. 

The thoroughbred Hereford prizes went 
a8 follows: Three-year-olds, Adams Ear!’s 
Wabash, 1441 days, 2350 lbs., gain since birth 
per day 1,63 Ib. Twwo-year-olds, A. A. Crane 
and Son’s, My Maryland, 1061 days old, 
1715 lbs., gain’ per day 1.61 Ibs. Yearlings, 
C. M. Culbertson’s Choctaw, 714 days, 1460 
Ibs., gain per day 2.04 Ibs. Cows, Mr. Cul- 
bertson’s Kathleen, 1347. days, 1710 Ibs., 
gain 1.27 bs. 

Of other pure beéf ‘breeds the polled Aber- 
deen Angus steer Black Prince, of Geary 
Bros., of Canada, was the only three-year-old 
shown. He was 1380 days old, weighing 
2855 Ibs., and showing again per day of 1.76 
lbs. A two-year-old, of same breed, of M. 
H. Cochrane’s, was 999 days old, weighed 
¥ Ibs., and showed a daily gain of 1.82 










“In grades and crosses was the great con- 
lett of the “show. Of three-year-olds, there, 





to C. M. Culbertson’s Hereford-Short-horn- 


native Roan Boy, 1414 days, 21246 lbs., gain 
per day 1.50 lbs. J. Ross and Son’s Short- 
horn Grand Chunk won secend, age 1352 
Ibs., weight 1960 lbs., daily gain 1.55 lbs., 
and their Christmas King, third, he being 
1054 days old, his weight 2070 lbs. and daily 
gain 1.96 lbs. Thirty two-year-olds were 
shown, the first going to Fowler and Vanet- 
ta’s Hereford Champion, 939 days old, 1910 
Ibs. weight, daily gain 2.03 Ibs.; second to 
J. H. Potts and Son’s Porter 2d (Short-horn) 
986 days, 1815 lbs., daily gain 1.84 lbs. ; third 
to a Short-horn steer of J. B. Sherman, 988 
days old, 1830 lbs. weight, daily gain 1.85 
lbs. Of yearlings there were seventy-two en- 
tries, only 87 of which were brought into 
the show-ring. The Gazetie says: “ Clark’s 
4 Hereford Tuck had won in the corres- 
ponding ring at Kansas City, but after a 
long examination the committee sent the 
blue to the $ Short-horn Scratch, the prop- 
erty of Imboden Bros., Decatur, Ills., a roan 
bullock, with an extraordinary front, well- 
sprung ribs, good back and loin, deep body, 
short legs, but slightly defective at the rump, 
tapering off rather too abruptly. Taken all 
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show-weight of 1640 Ibs.” His age was 630 
days, and average daily gain 260 lbs. The 
second went to Thomas Clark’s } Hereford, 
and third to a Short horn of Morrow and 
Renick. 

The sweepstakes for all breeds, judged by 
butchers, was won by the polied Angus steer 
Black Prince, and the sweepstakes for three- 
year-olds, judged by feeders, by the Here- 
ford-Short-horn Roan Boy. In two-year- 
olds the white Short-horn steer Clarence 
Kirklevington won, and in yearlings, the 
Imboden roan steer, Scratch. 

In the grand sweepstakes, any age or 
breed, there were in the ring six Herefords, 
seven Short-horns, three Angus, and the 
verdict was again on the side of Roan Boy, 
This very successful animal is thus described 
by the Gazette : 

“Roan Boy was calved Dec. 30, 1879, got 
by the Hereford bull Freeport, he by Suc- 
cess 2d (5031). Freeport’s dam was by Sir 
Charles (3434), The dam of Roan Boy was 
roan heifer out of a white cow classed as a 
native, but of unknown blood. The sire of 
this heifer was the fine Short-horn bull 9th 
Duke of Forest Hill, bred by J. H. Spears. 
This makes the known blood of Roan Boy 
one-half Hereford, one-fourth Short-horn, 
leaving one-fourth unknown, unless the 
white cow had, as is so common with Illinois 
cows, some Short-horn blood. The light 
roan color, and one or two points io form, 
readily suggest this infusion of Short-horn 
blood; but one could not fail to see that the 
Hereford sire had been very impressive in 
the formatien of this steer. .The calf ran 
with the dam until about six months old. 
During the first winter he was fed shelled 
corn and hay, ina lot, with a shed for shelter. 
During the spring, summer and fall of 1881 
he was on pasture. When nearly two years 
old ‘he was placed on full feed, running out 
during the day in winter. In the summer 








he was kept on pasture except during very 
hot weather, when he was kept up during 
the day and put on pasture at night. His 
feed was crushed oats, corn meal and bran 
in about equal proportion, with a handful 
of oil-cake daily.” 

Roan Boy also received the Breeder’s 
Gazette challenge shield (value $125) for best 
animal in show, bred and owned by exhibitor. 

THE Swine SHow was highly creditable, 
all the breeds being represented, with few or 
none excessively fattened animals present. 
Ten animals{reached 500 lbs or more,a Duroc- 
Jersey and a Chester White, weighing re- 
spectively 590 and 583 Ibs., being the heaviest. 
The sweepstakes open to all for best barrow, 
for one year and under two, and under one 
year, were awarded to Chester Whites, and 
the grand sweepstakes for best barrow in the 
show to a Poland-China, and the prize for 
heaviest fat hog to a Jersey red. 

Tue SHEEP DEPARTMENT comprised good 
specimens of the leading breeds, the Downs 
being the best shown and Shropshires win- 
ning most favor. No sheep of remarkable 
size were shown. Two Cotswolds weighed 
332 and 292 Ibs. ; eicester, 314 lbs, ; a 
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| grand sweepstakes for es « wether in Sb. 


went to a Shropshire; the sweepstakes for 
wether two years old and under three to a 
Shropshire, for wether one year and under 
two, and under one, to Southdown. 


Contagious Diseases in Live Stock. 





The National Convention. of !ive-stock 
breeders, met in Chicago, on Nov. 15 and 16, 
Senator Williams, of Kentucky, occupying 
the chair. Addresses were made and papers 
read by Prof. James Law, of Cornell Univer- 
sity; Dr. Salmon, of the U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture; Dr. J. W. Gadsden, V.8. of 
Philadelphia, and others on topics pertinent 
to the occasion. 

Preambles and resolutions were adopted 
after general discussion. The former de- 
clare that the existence of disease among 
domestic animals in the United States, has 
seriously affected the exportation of Live- 
Stock and lessened the sale of American 
meats in foreign markets; that the existence 
of Pleuro-pneumonia in certain portions of a 
few of the Atlantic States, constantly threat- 
ens the spread of the contagion to the South- 
ern and Western States and Territories; that 
prompt legislation by Congress is demanded 
to eradicate the. disease, lest the great 
ranges of ihe West become infected, when it 
would be impossible to stamp out the 
plague, except by total destruction of the 


herds and at a cost of hundreds of millions}. 


of dollars. 


The first resolution endorses the’ action of ’ 


the Secretary of the Treasury.in enforcing 
quarantine against all imported cattle, and 
recommends rigid impartiality: agiinst all 
importers; also that Congress be asked to 
anthorize a quarantine of imported sheep, 
swine and goats. + * 
The second resolution provides for a com; 
mittee of one member from: each State re- 








presented at the meeting “ whose duty. it 
shall be to-present a memorial to Congress 
setting forth explicitly the less and damage 
we have sustained in our business, not only 
by reason of the fact that contagious <is- 
eases do exist to a limited extent in this 
country, but also of the much greater loss 
and damage we sustain by reason of the 
embarrassing restrictions, and, in some cases, 
prohibitory regulations which have been 
adopted by foreign governments against 
American live steck and their meat pro- 
ducts.” 

The committee was further instructed to 
confer with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, and such 
other officials and persons as to them shall 
be deemed proper, and to thereafter sug- 
gest to Congress such points of legislation 
as they may deem the best calculated to pro- 
tect our interests and remove foreign pre- 
judice against our meat productions. 

All live-stock organizations in the United 
States were invited to co-operate by advice, 
suggestions, and cash subscriptions, to be 
used in defraying the necessary expenses of 
said committee ; and, invitation was ex- 
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common with us in this matter. We further 
recommend that the President of this coin- 
yention be requested to invite tle Hon. 
George B. Loring, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, to act as ex officio Chairman of this 
committee of five before referred to. 

Another resolution thanked Commis- 
sioner Loring for his co-opertion with live- 
stock breeders. 

The following committee was selected: 
Wyoming, the Hon. J. M, Carey; Ohio, 
Columbus Delane; Colorado, the Hon. Wil- 
liam J. Wilson; New York, Col. N. M. 
Custis; Illinois, the Hon. D. W. Smith ; 
Pennsylvania, Julius Le Moyne; Iowa, the 
Hon. J. B. Grinnel; Kentucky, T. C. Ander- 
son; Texas, the Hon. George B. Loring; 
Wisconsin, the Hon. Hiram Smith; West 
Virginia, J. M. Kirk; Nebraska, Prof. 8. R. 
Thompson ; Tennessee, Col. John Overton ; 
New Jersey, Prof. Hunt; Maryland, the 
Hon. John M. Robinson ; District of Colum- 
bia, Prof. D. E, Salmon; Massachusetts, 
Levi Stockbridge ; Michigan, the Hon. Wil- 
liam Ball. 

Another resolution was adopted request- 
ing the committee to memoralize the Legis- 
latures of the several States, or the Executive 
authorities of the same, urgi g upon them 
the importance of establishing a veterinary 
or health department for the prevention of 
the spread of all contagious diseases. 

‘Dr.Salmon, in his address, said the losses 
from plenro-pneumonia-did not reack $100,- 


1000in a year. Nocase had been found west 


of the Allegheny Mountains. and east of 
them, with the exception. of a single farm in 


ahalf a in Pennsylvania, 
acta are 
patstirs -gaid that: there were no evi- 


dences of thé disease at present beyond the 
eae Vicia! 
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Fattening Hogs aad Curing Bacon. 


The Deer Creek Farmers’ Club met at the 
residence of 8. B. and Geo. E. Silver, Novem- 
ber 10, and talked about “Fattening Hogs 
and Curing Bacon.” We quote the iis’ 
report. , 

Geo. E. Siiver said that the first requisi 
in fattening pork was to nave a good hog. 
The Berkshire makes the best meat but does 
not grow as rapidly as the Chester. If 
saleable he would prefer the latter to grow 
for market. For his own use would take 
the Berkshire, the meat of which is sweeter, 
of closer grain, the fat and lean being better 
intermingled. Get good healthy shoats, 
give them all the milk you can spare, pota- 
toes, slop from the house and grass. They 
should not be fattened on corn entirely, as it 
is too heating. It is cheaper to fatten ina 
pen and not let them root. Mr. Silver's 
receipt for curing bacon is as follows: 

1 bushel of salt to 1,000 lbs. of pork ; 2 Ibs. 
saltpetre,3 lbs. brown sugar. Mix the salt- 
petre and sugar with 4 bushel of salt, and 
rub the meat well with it. Sprinkle the 
other 4 bushel of salt over the meat as you 
pack it. Then make a pickle strong enough 
to float an egg and pour it over the meat 
until all of it is covered. Let the meat re- 
main in salt five or six weeks. 

It is important to have a good smoke 
house. He is building a new one and 
wanted to hear suggestions on the subject. 
He had a stone smoke house, but the meat 
does not keep well in it. A smoke house 
sheuld be high and dry and built of frame. 
To keep the fly out it should be dark. 
Ilickory wood is best to smoke with. 

John Moores suggested that it would be 
a good plan to have the smoke house large 
enough to cut up and salt the meat in it. 
The smoke house zhould be near the house, 
on account of the convenience of getting 
meat every day. He thought Essex hogs 
decidedly the best. A good hog from 18 to 
20 months old makes the best bacon. He 
fattens on corn and all the milk and slop 
from the house. Feed them all they will eat 
three times a day. Have a clean warm bed 
and encourage them to lie down as much as 
possible. It is a good plan to have hogs 
follow cattle, having rings in their noses. 
He suggested black pepper as an addition 
to Mr. Silver's receipt for curing bacon. 
Put plenty of it on when the meat is packed 
down and some more when the meat is 
hung up, to keep the flies off. One pound 
of good saltpetre is enough for 1,000 lbs. of 
pork. Hickory wood or corn cobs make a 
good smoke. The meat should be kept in a 
ark house after being smoked. When 
smoked it should be packed down, each 
piece separately, in nice dry timothy hay. 
It must be smoked cool, and a good plan is 
to have the fire on the outside. Three or 
four weeks is long enough to smoke it. 

Geo. H. Gorrell prefers white hogs, as you 
get more meat from them than from any 
others, at the same age. Berkshires are ex- 
pensive to feed. Hogs fatten faster and 
take leas corn when kept in a close pen. 
When the hot weather comes meat should 
be packed in oats, hay or bran, but he has 
sometimes packed it away and at other times 
let hang in the smoke house and could see 
no difference. Meat left in the smoke house 
gets hard. A shingle roof is better than 
slate for a smoke house, as the latter be- 
comes heated. After being cut up, meat 
should be thrown into pickle, and if large, 
seven weeks is not too long to leave it. 
Hogs should be fed the morning they are 
killed. 

Wm. Munnikbuysen said hogs should be 
at least a year old to make good bacon, and 
should be kept in good growing order all the 
time. If you fatten a poor pig it will be all 
fat. The Berkshire makes the nicest meat, 
and for the feed they eat the cheapest. 
Pickle makes bacon soft. In curing, mix 


fine salt and saltpetre, rab the hams and 


shoulders well and sprinkle salt over the 
meat as you pack it. One pound of salt- 
petre is enough for 1,000 lbs. He uses no 
sugar. If the weather is soft 5 weeks is 
long enough to let small meat remain in 
salt. When you draw it out, sprinkle biack 
pepper plentifully over it and let it hang 
a day before you smoke it. It should only 
be smoked on dry sunshiny days. It should 
hang 8 or 9 feet from the fire. The meat 
house should be light, and frame is better 
than stone. Take the hams down about the 
1st of April and put them in large paper 
bags, tieing a string tightly around the hock, 
and hang them up in the smoke house. 
Paper is better than muslin. Do not smoke 
the meat too fast or too much. He uses 
hickory wood or corn cobs. 

R. John Rogers likes a cross of Berkshire 
for Essex and Chester. The pure-bred Ches- 
ter is too fat. Salt down heavily with fine 
salt, rubbing the hams and shoulders well 
and pack down. After three days the meat 
will settle. Then make a strong pickle and 
for 1,000 Ibs. of meat take 4 gallon of molas- 
ses and } lb. of saltpetre. Dissolve the 
saltpetre and molasses in warm water and 
add to the pickle, pouring it over the meat. 
Cover it up and leave it from6 to 7 weeks. 
Draw it out, drain it off and hang it up. 
Cobs are the nicest to smoke with. After 
being smoked put the hams and shoulders 
in muslin bags, tie them up tightly and dip 
the bags in whitewash. Then hang them 
up in the smoke house. If that is done be- 
fore the flies come, say the Ist of March, the 
meat will never be spoiled. 

S. Martin Bayless said he did not like hogs 
and never owned butone. If he had any 
he would put three or four rings in their 
noses and keep them in a tight pen. In 
curing meat he uses black pepper, fine salt 
and sugar, rubbing it well into the meat, 
and leaving on all that will stick to the 
fleshy side. Pack it down, cover it with 
pickle and let it remain from 5 to 7 weeks, 
according to size. His smoke house is two 
stories, with wash house underneath. The 
fire is made below. By a slide in the chim- 
ney up stairs the smoke is allowed to come 
out. He leaves the meat until towards 
warm weather, then bags the hams and 
shoulders, dips them in whitewash and 
hangs them up in the corn house. 

Judge Watters prefers Berkshire hogs. 
There is no difficulty in making them weigh 
from 250 to 300 Ibs. at 18 months old, which 
is a good age at which to kill them. When 
growing it is better to let them run in a 
clover field. An advantage with the Berk- 
shire is that they may be allowed to run 
w th the cattle in the barn yard all winter 
without getting mangy. In curing he uses 
dry salt and a little saltpetre, rubbing it on 
well, putting plenty of salt with it when 
packing it down. It may be left from 4 to 
7 weeks, according to the weather. Smoke 
in a frame house and don’t smoke on damp, 
foggy days. After being smoked rub black 
pepper on it and put it in paper bags and 
skippers will not trouble it. He uses hick- 
ory wood. 

Albert P. Silver prefers Berkshires to any 
other. He thought more depended on the 
curing than the kind of smoke house. Rub 
the meat with ground alum salt when pack- 
ing it down, one bushel of salt to 1,000 Ibs. 
of meat. Uses no saltpetre. Let it stand a 
couple of days, then cover it with pickle. 
Allow it to remain 6 or 7 weeks, draw, drain 
it off and rub it well with black pepper and 
fine salt, in the proportion of two parts of 
salt to one of pepper. Smoke with hickory 
wood. He did not think darkness was any 
protection against the skipper fly, and a frame 
house is preferable to stone. 

Bennett H. Barnes said he knew little 
about hogs, but a few years ago some hogs 
had been sent to his father from Virginia. 





They called them self-sharpeners, their noses 


being 18 inches long. The meat, however, 
was the best he ever ate. His meat house is 
of frame and stripped, but built of stone 2 
feet above’ the ground. The meat is 8 or 10 
feet above the fire. He has heard no com- 
plaints of meat not keeping. 

Wm. D. Lee thought there was more in 
the care given to hogs than in the breed, but 
he preferred Berkshire. It is important not 
to let a pig get stunted. In fattening hogs 
the pens should. be kept clean. He sattens 
in a large rail pen, feeding the corn on the 
ground. Hogs should have a little grain or 
rich slop during the summer Early spring 
pigs make the cheapest meat. If cared for 
they will average from 150 to 175 ibs. by the 
fall. In curing he packs down with plenty 
of salt—better too much than not enough. 
Sprinkles the meat with black pepper and 
saltpetre when hanging it up, and smokes 
with chips from the wood-pile. 

James Lee thought a great deal of the 
Poland China hog, to sell for pork, but for 
his own use he preferred the Berkshire, 
He packs in dry salt, and never uses pickle. 
When hanging meat up he uses black pep- 
per, and when sufficiently smoked puts it in 
dry muslin bags. His meat house is similar 
to Mr. Bayless’s. It has a shingle roof. The 
meat is left in it all summer. 

Thomas A. Hays packs his meat in a long 
trough, rubbing the hams and shoulders 
with fine salt and using some sugar. More 
depends upon the time it is allowed to 
remain in salt and the condition of the 
weather than the amount of salt used. 
Frozen meat will not take salt. He smokes 
with hickory wood but it is not well to 
smoke in damp weather. The Berkshire is 
the pig of pigs and the hog of hogs. They 
furnish the most meat at the smallest outlay. 
Next to Berkshire he would prefer Essex or 
Poland China. A hog between a year and 
18 months old will make the nicest meat. 
Young hog meat cooks away very much. 
It is best to bag the meat and hang it ina 
dark’place. The meat should be nicely 
trimmed, and he always splits the mid- 
dlings. In killing hogs he splits them 
down, and raises the leaf-lard while warm. 
They thereby cut up easier and the leaf lard 
can be taken out more easily. The floor of 
his smoke house is sanded several inches 
deep, to catch the drip., 

Edward P. Moores prefers the Essex, as 
being more compact, of quicker growth, and 
they never let you forget to feed them. He 
don’t like pickling meat. 

R. Harris Archer thought there was more 
money in good grade hogs than in full bred. 
There is as much money in hogs as in any- 
thing a farmer can raise. Hogs should be 
made fat before cold weather comes. He 
fattens his hogs in the field, allowing them 
to run on old grass, which he regarded as 
good as clover. Hogs ought to be ready to 
kill when the first cold snap comes, say the 
last of November or the 1st of December. 
A great deal of meat is ruined by salt. He 
puts his meat in brine and never had any to 
spoil. Pack it in an open box and let the 
brine drain off. Put sugar and saltpetre on 
the hams and trim them closely, for lard and 
sausage meat. 

Thos. A. Hays added that feeding corn 
entirely in fattening is not economy, but a 
change of feed is advisable. He feeds cook- 
ed tomatoes, small potatoes, cabbage leaves, 
turnips, sugar beets, &c. He has had many 
Berkshire hogs under a year old that weigh- 
ed from 350 to 400 Ibs. 

Benjamin Silver, Jr. was also no friend to 
hogs. He regarded hog meat expensive, 
when you consider the extra amount of 
fencing they require and the amount of 
damage they do. But we must have them, 
and he believed white hogs are the best. 
When he kills hogs he hangs them up in the 
cellar to prevent freezing. Trim the meat 
close, so as tu get plenty of lard and sausage 





meat, A woman likes plenty of lard, sau- 


sage meat, wood and water. To cure the 
meat he rubs it with salt, sugar and red 
pepper, packs it down and puts salt over it, 
covering it with pickle. Smoke it with 
green hickory wood. 

8. B. Silver, the President, said Mr. Geo, 
E. Silver had expressed all he could say on 
the subject. He advised feeding hogs on 
bare knolls in the fields. He had tried this 
and soon had the hills well set in grass. 

The committee to inspect the farm and 
premises consisted of Messrs. Bennet H, 
Barnes, E. P. Moores and Wm. D. Lee, 
They reported that there are on the farm 30 
head of fine fat cattle and 60 head of good 
sheep. The two six-mule teams look well, 
The farm consists of 360 acres of the finest 
Deer Creek land, which cannot be surpass- 
ed in this State or any other. They haye 
been canning exterisively, having packed 
this year 9,000 cases of corn and 7,000 cases 
of tomatoes. The sod where the cattle 
grazed was pronounced the best the com- 
mittee hadever seen. Part ofit had not been 
plewed for fifteen years. 

Mr. Geo. G. Finney was elected an active 
and Mr. John 8. Dallam an honorary mem- 
ber of the club. 

Adjourned to meet at the residence of Ben- 
jamin Silver, Jr., December 8th. Subject, 
“Selection of Seeds.” 





Breeders’ Associations. 

The week of, and that following, the Fat 
Stock Show in Chicago, was the occasion of 
the assembling of numerous National and 
State Associations of live-stock men, inclu- 
ding the American Short-horn, the Hereford 
Breeders, the American Aberdeen Angus, 
Red Polled Cattle Breeders, North American 
Galloway, National Swine Breeders, Holstein 
Breeders, American Berkshire, Clydesdale 
and Percheron Importers and Breeders, tie 
Cotswold, and other Associations, most of 
which were reported to be in good condition. 
The only Marylander whose name we noticed 
as present, was Mr. Edward B. Emory, of 
Queen Anne’s, who was Assistant Secretary 
of the Contagious Diseases Convention. 


— 


Clydesdale Horses. 


The American Clydesdale Asscciation met 
at Chicago, W. G. Powell, of Pennsylvania, 
President ; Charles F. Mills, of Springfield, 
Ill., Secretary. About 100 members present, 
representing nearly every State in the 
Union, a great many being from the far 
Western States and Territories. 

The Executive Committee reported that 
the last season had been, one of unusual 
prosperity to,breeders of Clydesdale horses; 
the demand has been unusually large, thus 
increasing the price for the horses and giv- 
ing renewed confidence to breeders; farmers 
who had investigated the returns have been 
induced to invest in breeding Clydesdale 
horses, especially in the far West, where 
such horses are coming in great demand. 

The report recommended the strongest pos- 
sible infusion of Clydesdale blood in horses 
used for draft purposes, and also recommen- 
ded that breeders attain the highest degree 
of excellence in raising draft horses. The 
committee finally recommended the holding 
of an annual exhibition of recorded Clydes- 
dale stallions and mares under the auspieces 
of the organization. 








Cattle Sales at Chicago. 


Thirteen Holsteins, the property of J. W. 
Harvey, sold for $3,015, average $281.92. Mr. 
T. B. Wales, Jr., sold 87 Holstein’s for $14, 
235, or an average of $384.78. Included in 
this sale was the heifer calf, Mercedes 3d, 9 
months old, which was purchased by Messrs. 
Smith & Powells, of Syracuse, N. Y., the lar- 
gest importers of Holstein cattle in America, 
for $4,200. The Sreeders’ Gasetie says thats 





Holstein should bring such a price, was a sur- 
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prise to Holstein breeders as well as to the 
general public, no Holstein of any age having 
ever before brought one-fourth the amount 
at public sale in thiscountry. Mercedes, 3d. 
is by Mahomet 289, out of Mercedes. Ma- 
homet’s dam is Aaggie 69, who as a six-year 
old, gave 16,283 Ibs. of milk in a year, and 
made in winter, 18 lbs. 2 oz. of butter in a 
week. Mercedes, the dam of Mercedes 3d, 
made this year the largest butter record ever 
made by any cow of any age, having made 99 
lbs. 6$ oz. of unsalted butter in thirty days. 

The following sales of Short-horns were 
made: Fifty animals of T. Corwin Anderson 
and C. M. Olark, sold for $10,280, average 
$205.60; Fifty-one head, the property of T. 
C. Anderson and C. Howell, sold for $9,575, 
the 44 females, averaging $155.22, and 7 bulls, 
$391.48; Seventy-four head, sold by Joshua 
Barton, averaged $188.31; Seventy-seven by 
F. J. Barber, $169.32, and forty-two of Raub 
& Earl, $167.97. 

Fourteen Hereford’s were sold by T. E. 
Miller, for $6,830, average, $487 85. 


o- 


Messrs. Herkness’ Sale of Jerseys. 





The sale of imported Jerseys, held by the 
Messsrs. Herkness at their Bazar in Phila- 
delphia on November 15th, attracted a good 
attendance, but the season being advanced, 
very high prices were not made. The 100 
animals sold aggregated $33,700, the average 
being $337. 

A considerable number of the cattle were 
purchased by breeders of Baltimore county. 
Dr. Pembro-e Thom got Fauvrette 2d, for 
$350; Rose of Eden 2d, $240; Bel Loyal 
Lassie, $259; Everton Maid, $230; Pricst- 
ess, $150; Rover’s Saucy, $270. Mr. John 
Gill bought Songstress for $310; Convent 
Maid, $270; La Coln’s Beauty, $250; Stella, 
$300; Reception, $230; Judy, $275; Phila- 
dor's Lily, $270. Mr. Edward Austen, Do- 
reinene, sire Signal 278 F. S., dam Daisy 
764 F.S. for $310. Signal is by Grey King, 
who won the first piize over all Jersey as a 
two-year old in 1876, and is the sire of the 
famous Farmer’s Glory, sold in New York 
for $3,200. Chestnut Farm Primrose, a 
granddaughter of Farmer’s Glory, two years 
old, for $440; Allendale, eleven days old, 
sire Nero, 248 P. S., first prize over all Jer- 
sey, three-year old class, 1882, for $250; Han- 
dy’s Beauty, seventeen months old, a grand- 
daughter of Signal, $405; Royal Godwin, 
(granddaughter of Farmer’s Glory,) $420. 
Mr. Wallace King bought Daisy de Fiandre, 
by Forget-Me-Not, for $625, and another 
cow and calf for $240, and Mr. Arthur 
Emory, La Sylvienne for $325. 





Mr. von Karrr has purchased from Mr. 
A. B. Darling, of New York, the bull calf 
Bandit, five months old, by Duke of Darling- 
ton out of Euphrates, and a full brother to 
the famous bull Uproar, and grandson of 
Eurotas, going back on both sides to Riot- 
er. This is an acquisition to the Jersey 
blood in Baltimore county. He is a gray in 
color, with some white markings, a large 
and well-made calf. The price, which was 
& long one, is not made public. 


Cattle Disease. 


Dr. Robert Ward, State veterinary in- 
spector, has investigated an outbreak of cat- 
tle disease in Carroll county from which a 
dozen or more head have died, and finas it 
to be in Texas, or splenic fever. The dis- 
ease, the Doctor thinks, was introduced by 
adrove of 150 Texas cattle driven through 
that section in September last. It has ap- 
peared in other places along the route to a 
limited extent. A curious characteristic of 





the disease is that it does not seem to affect 
the Texas cattle, but remains latent in the 
system and is readily communicated to 
Northern cattle. 





Percheron Breeders. 


The meeting of breeders of Percherons 
was the largest gathering of horse-breeders 
ever assembled in this country. Addresses 
were delivered by Hon. J. B. Grinnell, of 
Iowa, Hon. E. B. Washburne, late United 
States Minister to France, J. H. Sanders, 
M. W. Dunham and perhaps others. It was 
decided to drop the name Norman from the 
name of the Society and call it hereafter the 
American Percheron Horse-Breeders’ As- 
sociation. Resolutions recognized Mr. San- 
ders’ Percheron Stud Book as the only au- 
thoritative record for this country, and pro- 
vided that no horse shall be recorded therein 
after the close of 1883, unless the same shall 
have been entered in the Percheron Stud 
Book of France. Daniel Dunham, of 
Wayne, Illinois, was elected President, J. H. 
Bowman, Waverly, Iowa, Secretary and 
Treasurer, with a number of Vice-Presidents" 
Mr. Wm. T. Walters being named for Mary- 
land. 





Raising and Feeding Swine. 


At the Swine breeders’ meeting in Chicago, 
the committee on raising and feeding swine, 
in their report made the following sugges- 
tions: 

That the most important point in raising 
swiue is health. Only the strongest and 
most vigorous sows should be used as breed- 
ers,and they should have only one litter a 
year. The boars should be pure bred and 
healthy. It is desirable to have the litters 
come early in the spring. While breeding 
the feeding should consist of grass and 
clover in summer and rye, roots and bran in 
winter. High grain-feeding is not good for 
breeding sows in summer. They should 
have a large range and good grass and 
clover. Pigs should be weaned when 10 or 
12 weeks old. If pigs are to be fattened for 
killing the year they are born they sbould 
have most liberal feeding and good manage- 
ment. If they are kept over the winter they 
should have the run of grass or clover, with 
little or no grain-feeding. 





Hog Cholera. 


This disease is prevailing in some parts of 
Baltimore county, Md., with marked fatality. 
At the recent convention of the Natioral 
Home Breeders, Col. T. D. Curtis, from the 
Committee on Sanitary Conditions and 
Diseases, made the following report, touch- 
ing on this subject : 

That owing to the improved sanitary con- 
dition in the management of hogs on the 
farms, the disease known as hog cholera has 
been almost entirely eradicated. In most of 
the States there are no trace of it at prsent, 
and your committee are entirely satisfied 
that with more care in providing a greater 
amount of succulent food and green pastur- 
age, with pure water, with less exposure in 
cold weather, and the keeping of swine in 
smaller herds, so that in sleeping there would 
not be so much piling upon each other, 
thereby producing excessive condensation 
of moisture and subsequent chilling, and also 
partial suffocation, this disease would be 
entirely destroyed. We would most em 
phatically urge upon the pork-raisers the 
paramount importance of preventives for all 
diseases, by using the utmost means in their 
power to better the condition of their swine, 
and especially to provide them with as great 
a variety of food as possible during growth, 
and always with shelter from inclement 
weather, which is undoubtedly one of the 
chief causes of sickness among hogs. In- 
breeding should be avoided, to prevent the 
spreading of any contagious diseases among 
swine. We recommend that laws should be 
passed by all the States placing all animals 
thus affected ‘immediately in quarantine, 
with restrictions and severe penalties in any 
case of the violation of the law. 





Dairy Matters Abroad. 

(From our Correspondent in Paris, Nov. 3.) 

Darry HusBanpry IN FRANCE is making 
rapid progress. It suits, as a matter of 
course, in point of milk, near large towns 
and industrial centres; in point of butter 
and cheese, in districts where population is 
sparse and grazing lands, superior to cereals 
or root crops. To have good dairy cattle, 
an appropriate breed must be selected; and 
even the breed can be subdivided into varie- 
ties specially adapt d for the production of 
milk and butter respectively. For example; 
the Ayrshires and Suffolk Duns do not pro- 
duce the rich cream and aromatic butter of 
the Alderneys, but they yield more milk, a 
capital quality for a city dairyman. — 

The points for a good milker are not those 
which will captivate the grazier; the latter 
wants symmetry and roundness. Asa rule, 
good milch cows are not at all “ beauties” : 
they are bony, angular, scraggy almost. In 
France the Ayrshires are more admired than 
patronized, and even when crossed with 
Duarhams, the Flemish, Normand and Bre- 
tagne cattle are preferred, also in high favor 
rank Dutch cows, and the Holstein Breiten- 
burg breed. The Jerseys are limited to 
amateurs. 

Columella, eighteen centuries ago de- 
scribed the indications of a good milker, and 
which hold good to this day; the animal 
should be tall and long ; belly well developed ; 
forehead large; eyes black and well cut; 
horns well made and uniform, ears covered 
with hair. To these others would add: 
head alert; eyes sharp; ears long; skin fine 
and supple; udder large; teats voluminous; 
milk veins bulky and readily perceptible; tail 
long and well covered with hair; hide shin- 
ing, but covered with short hair. 

To make much milk cows must have much 
blood; to have niuch blood they must have 


good digestive powers, hence a good appetite.” 


But there cannot be good nutrition without 
good lungs, and the latter to work well, 
must be large; hence the chest should be 
voluminous. I have remarked, that a good 
milker is rarely well-shaped; the legs are 
awkwardly asunder in order to accommo- 
date the udder. However, after yielding 
milk well, and in due time becoming dry, 
they fatten readily. Some persons attach 
importance to the color of the coat, the 
darker being in favor as better for butter 
purposes. One main point to study is the 
milk veins; these will be larger the more the 
animal is aged, but if they are voluminous 
and knotty such are excellent indications. 


In the famous butter districts of France, 
the aim is to have a dairy not luxurious but 
clean and sweet. Many prefer having the 
dairy underground in a cellar, as in Nor- 
mandy and Flanders; this secures more 
uniformity of temperature. In Denmark 
the dairies are as high as 20 feet. The dairy 
like a wine cellar, ought to be exempt from 
shaking, the passage of carts, etc., and above 
all, away from the neighborhood of bad 
smells. In the milk districts of the Jura, 
Switzerland, North Flanders, Holland and 
Holstein, cleanliness, shade and tranquility, 
characterize dairy sites. 


Milk commences to be secreted by the 
cow towards the final period of gestation. 
It is a perfect food, containing as it does all 
the elements of nutrition. The Hebrews, 
like the Romans, preferred the milk of the 
goat, to that of the cow and sheep; they also 
liked camel’s milk and when sour, prepared 
an intoxicating beverage from it as do the 
Arabs at the present day. The milk of 
carniverous animals is acid, that of herbi- 
fernes, alkaline. Hueze says, a cow well fed 
will give during 280 days an average of 
seven quarts of milk. Schuerz asserts, 


Dutch cows yield 2,780 quarts of milk a | 


year. Paris consumes daily 400,000 quarts 


of milk, representing 120,900 francs in value, 
and there are seven millions of .cows in 
France, whose average yield is 24 quaris per 
day. Cows yield mest milk after their third 
calving, and when aged between 4; and 5 
years, and ceasing when 11 or 12. Accord- 
ing to Weckherlin, 2 cwt. of hay will produce 
45 quarts of milk, if consumed by a good 
breed. 

In the East, milk forms a substantin! diet 
not only for children but for all ages and 
classes. It is the emblem of abundance; in 
the Hebrew it signiies fatness ; hence, ‘a 
land flowing with milk and honey.” To 
“suck the milk of an enemy’s land,” is to 
reduce it to sterility. The Easterns boil 
their meat in milk, and a common dish is 
kid, “ seethed in its mother’s milk.” Leben 
is a curd prepared from slowly beiling the 
milk, and then coagulating it with acid; it 
keeps well in this state in skin bottles, so is 
invaluable for travellers; cheese is often the 
sole article of diet for the poor, and the rich 
eat it with salad and meat. 

Exposed to the air, milk absorbs oxygen 
and gives off carbonic acid; we donot know 
why it coagulates so rapidly ; some aitribute 
it to ferment, Liebeg to oxidation of the 
caseine, and Bechamp to animalculi The 
latter cause gains ground. 

Boussingault alleges that the milk of goats 
differs from that of cows more in its prin- 
ciples than its proportions. Sheep’s milk is 
rich in butter and albumen; mares in sugar 
of milk and but little cream; hence, its 
marked alcoholic fermentation, and why the 
Tartars convert itinto a heady drink. Serib- 
ner states, that in 1,000 parts of milk, there 
are 24 of butter, 110 of fresh cheese, 50 of 
serim, 77 sugar and the remainder w:.ter. 





Butter Test of Mary Anne of St. Lam- 
berts. 


Detailed reports are published of t'ie but- 
ter yield of this famous Jersey cow fur her 
fifth month (of thirty-one days), froin Sep- 
tember 30 to October 30, both inclusive. In 
the first seven days she made 22 Ibs. 15 oz.; 
in the second, 21 lbs. 10} 0z.; in the third, 
19 Ibs. 9 oz.; in the fourth, 18 Ibs. 12 oz.; 
and in the last three days, 7 Ibs. 14 oz. un- 
salted, or for the whole time, 94 lbs. 6 oz. of 
salted butter; her yield of milk being for 
that period 876 lbs. Her total yield «f mar- 
ketable butter for five months is 511 Ibs. 8} 
oz. The owner of Mary Anne, Mr. V. E. 
Fuller, states that Mr. Frederick Lovser, of 
Somerville, N. J. has purchased from him 
Mary Anne’s daughter, thirty months old, by 
Rambler of St. Lamberts (almost full brother 
of Mary Anne), fora figure which he believes 
excéeds any price ever paid for a Jersey cow 
or heifer. He has purchashed Minctte of 
St. Lamberts 9774 (17 lbs. 4 oz.) for Mr, 
Rolph at a pri-e which has been exceeded 
in few cases, and that he has had offers for 
Mary Anne to satisfy the most avai icious, 
but that he has turned to all a deaf ear. 





Tue Patapsco Darry AssocraTION met 
at Sykesville, November 2ist, Capt. W. P. 
Gorsuch presiding. The price of milk was 
raised from 16 cents to 18 cents per gallon, 
to take effect the first of December and con- 
tinue to the first of May. The meeting was 
largely attended, all the prominent dairymen 
on the line of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road being present A committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up a constitution and by- 
laws for a permanent dairy association, 
which will meet monthly at this place. The 
dairy interest of Carroll and the adjoining 
county of Howard is an important one, 
which is represented by many well-kn:.wn 
and wealthy farmers, who take pride in their 
stock and the production of their dairies. 





All our present subscribers are in- 
vited to stand by THE AMERICAN 
FARMER for 1884, and are urged to 





add others to its list, 
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Poultry Yard. 
+Mr.J. J. H. Gregory, the well-known seeds- 
man of Marblehead, Mass., gives the 4meri- 
can Oultivator the following account of 
poultry keeping on a large scale: 

Thave read of many attempts in the coun- 
try to keep poultry on a large scale, and some 
very plausible theories as to how it might be 
done, but with the exception of one moder- 
ately large one, located at Lancaster, I think, 
the ome described herewith is the only 
enterprise of the kind that to my knowledge 
has proved successful. 

I started out last Saturday afternoon for a 
ride to the poultry farm of Mr. D. W. 
Andrews, located in Lynnfield, about six 
miles from the seed farms at Middieton. As 
I approached Mr. A.’s place I passed through 
the rockiest country my eye ever rested on ; 
made up of low rolling hills, almost literally 
covererd with large granite bowlders, the 
largest of the size of an ordinary two-story 
house They lay at every angle and in every 
position, sometimes piled up two or three 
deep, and so thick that at a glance it ap- 
peared impossible for the thin woods to find 
standing room among them. They were 
evidently the remains of moraines that had 
stretched away from the ancient glaciers that 
must once have covered this region. Imme- 
diately adjoining the hilly covered country, 
I came to a large, smooth, stoneless, treeless 
plain,on which the town of Lynnfield is built. 

At the junction of these two strongly con- 
trasted formations was the farm of Mr. 
Andrews. It is surrounded on three sides 
with these rocky and wooded hills, and has 
in front a pond, while a stream of water, 
which is rarely dry, runs through the middle 
of it. The area occupied by the poultry 
coops is but two or three acres. [hada 
kindly reception by Mr. Andrews, who 
frankly answered my many questions. Mr. 
A. has been in the business about thirteen 
years, ten of these at the place he now occu- 
pies. He keeps about 1500 hens through the 
winter and 4000 or 5000 during the summer 
and fall. He changes them, raising his own 
chickens every two years. 

The breed he has selected as, on the whole, 
the most profitable is a cross made by breed- 
ing pure Yellow Leghorn roosters to pure 
White Brahma hens. He uses old roosters 
for breeding purposes. He sets his hens (I 
understand he does not use an incubator) all 
along the course of the winter and spring, 
and markets many broilers in April. The 
broods average eight or ten each, but of 
these he raises but about half, owing to dep- 
redations from foxes, weasels, mink and owls 
from the woods close by. He gives them one 
warm meal a day, each morning, which con- 
sists usually of boiled fishes’ heads and onions 
thickened up with meal. For the remainder 
of the day he gives them all they. will eat of 
oats, corn and wheat screenings. Occasion- 
ally he mixes a little sulphur with the meal. 
Has had no trouble from disease of any kind, 
and to my eye the fowls were in the finest of 
health. In summer he gives them free range, 
and they ramble beyond his bounds into the 
woodland around. In winter they are 
cooped up. 

The close coops have a single patch, and 
are 12x12 in the open portions, and 6}x12 in 
the inner or close part. The outer part is 
two laths high and entirely open at the top. 
The close part has glass sashes in front, cov- 
ering a space 24x9 feet. There is one low 
entrance for the hens. The coops are con- 
tinuous, built in ranges, having from seven 
to twelve in each range. There isa narrow, 
unbroken passage way in the back part of 
the close portion through each range. Along 
the passage way, lathed off from the coops, 
feed and water vessels stand by each coop 
accessible tothe hens. There is an opening 
for ventilation abeut ten inches square on 
front, and at the highest portion of the close 
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coops. The reosts are strips of board but 
little above the ground, with board floor 
beneath to catch the droppings, which are 
cleaned off daily. The coops are thoroughly 
whitewashed inside and out once or twice a 
year with ordinary whitewash. The roosts 
and parts near are thus whitewashed several 
times. The floor of the inner coop is cov- 
ered with sand, which is removed as deep as 
it is dark colored each spring, and sold for 
manure at $6 per cord. The droppings from 
the roost are sold to tanners for forty cents 
a bushel, and bring about $300 annually. 
About fifteen hens are allowed to each 
rooster. 

There are twelve ranges of coops, having 
from seven to twelve coops in each range. 
The ranges themselves are about sixty feet 
apart. Powdered oyster shells lie scat- 
tered about the grounds. In most of the 
open coops remarkably healthy plum trees 
were growing. Thecoops and grounds were 
neatand clean. Mr. Andrews employed two 
hands the year round to aid him in taking 
care of his fowls aud marketing the product 
of his poultry barn. 

As to the profit of the business the winding- 
up question with which the live Yankee 
challenges every enterprise—Mr. A. stated 
that he estimated it from $1.25 to $1.50 each 
hen. I inquired among some of my friends 
who were his neighbors, and found that they 
were all agreed that he had made a profitable 
business of his hennery, and gave me some 
facts to prove that it must be so. I passed 
a most interesting half-heur in examining 
this successful poultry farm. 





Seasonable Hints. 
(From the Pouliry World.) 


Chickens should not be allowed to roost 
on trees this kind of weather. It is cold, 
and will injure fowels, except turkeys, thus 
exposed. 

If one wants plenty of fresh eggs from his 
hens in winter, they must not only have 
warm shelter but plenty of nutritious food 
from which to produce the eggs. 

In these inclement days it is not sur- 
prising, where numbers of fowels are kept 
shut up in poorly-ventilated houses, that 
some of them fall ill. This is almost inev- 
itable. 

Ground bone, bone meal, and fine granu- 
lated bone are all merchantable articles now- 
adays, and large quantities of this econom- 
ical provision for poultry are used by those 
who understand its value. 

To fatten fowls, cooked corn meal and 
petatoes served to them in regular meals for 
three or four weeks immediately prior to 
slaughtering is as good a regimen as can be 
given; and this is quite as economical a 
standard feed as they can have. 

To “cure roup,” look out that it doesn’t 
get started in your flocks. It is helped by 
colds, dampness, exposure to rough weather, 
and neglect. Prevent its presence by con- 
stant care, good shelter, and dry, clean hen- 
houses. This is the surest method. 

Keep the snow from drifting into your 
chicken-houses. Strew the floors with fallen 
leaves, or coarse cut straw. Feed the morn- 
ing meal to your fowls warm. Scald the 
meal, boil, and mash the potatoes or turnips, 
and mix these for the early day’s food. 


Never let poultry forage and shift for 
themselves, for at least ten days before kill- 
ing,for they are apt to range in the barn-yards 
and pick up filthy food, which permeats all 
through the bird its flesh frequently becom- 
ing so tainted that it is unfit to be eaten. 

A foul that costs sixteen cents a pound 
dressed will cost twelve when undressed ; or, 
in other words, the dressing costs four cents, 
and a nine pound four ounce fowl, not dress- 
ed, will, when eressed, weigh seven pounds 
nine ounces, so that a dressed fowl will, if a 
lasge one, weigh a pound and a half less 











than when undressed. 





All hens do not give us eggs in winter- 
time. No fowls will thus oblige us, unless 
they are kept housed in good quarters and 
are promptly fed daily. Under these latter- 
mentioned conditions in the coldest of 
weather hens of proper age will lay, more 
or less, and some of the varieties will give us 
eggs generously at this season. 


The fowls should have good attention 
during cold spells; they should have warm 
feed every morning and feed of grain in the 
evening ; be sure to give them water. They 
want warm, comfortable quarters in which 
to roost ; these things are necessary. Cold, 
damp quarters and no feed will cause them 
to take roup, and perhaps kill half the flock. 

Gravel serves the same purpose with birds 
that teeth do with quadrupeds. The grind- 
ing in the gizzard may be heard by placing 
the ear near the fowls when their stomachs 
are full and digestion is taking place. The 
sound of the gravel stones grinding and rub- 
bing against the grain is especially audible 
in case of ducks that are about half grown, 
at weich time they are increasing in size 
very fast, and digestion proceeds rapidly. 

One of the most essential things in winter 
is to have a warm house for fowls to roost 
in. The best way to have a house construc- 
ted, for winter use, is to have it partially 
underground, facing to the south, with a 
slanting roof, reaching within three feet of 
the ground on the north side,and the front 
or south side covered with windows, so that 
the fowls may enjoy the warm rays of the 
sun without being exposed to the piercing 
winds and freezing cold. 

A good mode for killing poultry, as it 
causes instant death without pain or disfig- 
urement, is to suspend the birds by tying 
their legs firmly to a pole or heavy wire 
across the killing room, a convenient dis- 
tance from the floor, and opening the fowl's 
beak, and with a sharp-pointed and narrow- 
bladed knife make an incision at the back 
of the roof, which will divide the vertebre 
and causes immediate death. 


Turkeys do not require as warm quarters 
in winter as do other fowls. However cold 
the weather, they should be allowed to run 
out of doors every day, except, perhaps, in 
very stormy weather. If confined in warm 
quarters and not allowed to run out of doors, 
they usually show signs of indisposition, 
lose their appetite, become dumpish and in- 
active, and not unfrequently die. They are 
very hardy birds and easily wintered, since 
about all they require is a place to roost at 
night where they will be out of the wind, 
plenty to eat and drink and their liberty 
during the day, 

Fowls can not be made to fatten when 
only partly matured, a few breeds excepted, 
for they need most of their food for growth, 
like spare youths, who eat voraciously and 
grow prodigiously, while remaining awk- 
ward and long. This is no reason why 
chickens intended for the table should not 
be generously fed, for the more they eat, the 
greater the quantity of their flesh of course; 
the quality is also much better. Adult 
fowls can be fattened upon grain of various 
sorts, fed fora change. But as variety not 
only stimulates appetite, but aids digestion, 
a very little animal food of extra nice quali- 
ty, as nice beef’s liver, or other butcher’s 
meat, should be added daily, and fresh vege- 
tables also. Buton no account give much 
of these last, for not only is grain cheaper 
and productive of the best quality of flesh, 
but much meat ts too exciting, and vegeta- 
bles fed freely keep the bowels too active, 
and therefore retard fattening. 





Ea@s are now selling at retail in the Bal- 
timore markets at 30 cents a dozen, and 
throughout the year they have prebably 
never been below 20 cents. Poultry, prop- 
erly kept, pays good dividends. 


Horticulture. 


The Orchard and Fruit Garden. 


Planting can be performed during mild 
weather, when the ground is clear of frost 


and not too wet, just as well now as earlier § 


in the fall. Every autumn, as regularly ag 
it comes, recurs the stereotyped question 
by farmers: “Is it time to set out trees?” or 
“Ts it teo late to set out trees?” For mer- 
chants, lawyers, or doctors more latitude 
for unreasonable questions regarding the 
planting and caring for orchards is allowed 
than to the farmer, the tiller of the soil— 
nature’s nobleman ; and it does seem some- 
what queer, that amongst the simplest 
scraps of practical knowledge, necessary in 
his avocation, the farmer should not know 
when to plant fruit trees. 

Pruning, too, can be done when the wood 
is not frozen; for old trees especially winter 
pruning is preferable, as it tends to promete 
wood growth, whilst summer pruning has 
the opposite tendency, causing trees to set 
fruit buds ; hence, trees that have produced 
heavy crops of fruit this year can be looked 
after now or during the winter, in mild open 
weather, and if any limbs are found to rub 
or chafe each other, or any too low down or 
broken, in the saw, knife or shears will be 
found the remedy, only don’t prune too much, 
Grapevines, currants, gooseberries, raspber- 
ries, etc., should all have a fair share of at- 
tention while the pruning is being done. 

Manuring on the surface, brcadcast in bear- 
ing orchards, can also be done to advantage, 
without regard to frost, so far as trees and 
soil are concerned ; there might occur days 
during the progress of winter when there 
will be too much frost for the comfort of the 
operator, but no serious damage is likely to 
occur by an absence of explicit directions in 
this relation. Manure piled up around the 
trunks of trees, does but little in the way of 
feeding then, but it does make excellent har- 
bors for the mice. that.so industriously gnaw 
the bark from the roots and cullars of the 
trees; good wood ashes placed immediately 
around the trunks of young or newly-planted 
trees is quite beneficial, both as a fertilizer 
and protector against mice and insects. 

“Do you put any manure or fertilizer of 
any kind in the holes under the trees when 
you plant?” is another farmers’ question 
that we have answered so often, and it posi- 
tively and obstinately refuses to stay an- 
swered, so that in order to keep even with 
it, I shall answer it several thousand times 
at once by telling in THe AMERICAN 
FARMER, as near as possible, how I ap- 
ply manure to trees when planting: When 
the hole into which the tree is to go, is wide 
enough and deep enough,I place the tree 
therein, in a strictly perpendicular position 
without regard to east, west. north and south 
side, * race, color or previous condition, etc.” 
fill in then a sufficiency of the dest soil (that 
had been thrown out in making the hole) to 
cover the roots, settling this ground well 
amongst, under and on top of them; then if 
I have old, well decomposed and fine ma- 
nure, I throw in a good shovel full to each 
tree of such as one year peach and plum, 
three year apple, pear, etc., scattering 
it evenly around in the hole, then finish fill- 
ing in with soil. In the absence of suitable 
manure, “dissolved animal bone,” a good 
handful to each tree is my next choice. Al- 
ways adhering to the rule, that the lighter 
and more porous the nature of the soil, the 
nearer the surface should the manure or fer- 
tilizer be applied. For trees of larger size 
than those named above—granting, of course, 
that they have more and longer roots, which 
require larger, but not deeper holes, as a rulé 
—why, of course, the supply of manure ofr 
bone to each tree must be increased. More 
answers next month, and any of our readers 
who are in want of information are at liberty 





to ask for it. 
J. W. Kerr. 
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The garden work is mostly over for a time, 
and anything we can say under this head- 
ing must needs concern the past or future. 

Another years experience has still 
farther impressed me with the wisdom of 
keeping steadily to flat or level culture. 
Jam aware that flat culture is the rzvle in 
heavily manured and profitable market 
gardens, but in gardens that are not so 
profitable, such as family gardens, there 
isa tendency to economize manure by re- 
sorting to hill and drill methods. Taking 
jnto consideration the amount of extra 
labor involved and the greater exposure to 
drought, I incline to think that it would be 
better to cultivate less land and spread the 
allowance of manure broadcast, depending 
on thorough culture and the making the 
most of the rain-fall to more than make up 
for any little saving of manure. As to 
therough culture, I have kept the subsoil 
plow agoing considerably this fall, and what 
apleasure it is to see the stiff yellow clay 
disturbed, evidently for the first time. That, 
with a good liming and plenty of manure, 
is sure to make itself felt in subsequent 
crops. Then there is coil ashes which I 
have frequently mentioned as a valuable 
improver of stiff soils, and, moreover, per- 
fectly harmless. Some people talk of sift- 
ing them; all the sifting they want is to 
spread them on the land and pick off some 
of the largest “clinkers.” But to make 
any permanent impression on a stiff soil 
the ashes must be put on in great bulk, 
say three or four inches in depth at least, 
and the full benefit will not be found until 
after the second plowing. Where ashes 
cannot be had, leaves or rubbish of any kind 
will answer temporarily. 

The so-called Hgyptian sugar corn has 
been my chief dependence for some years 
back, but it is neither good for early nor for 
late planting. Sowed some on the 19th July 
and the same day sowed a patch of Crosby's 
Karly. The latter did splendidly, coming 
into use about the 20th of October; the 
other gave a very meager crop. In spring 
it should not be planted until after the second 
sowing of Harly Adams. 

A farmer who has great an:! uniform success 
with potatoes tells me that the only way he 
can use stable manure in connection with 
that crop is to plow it in in the fall, depend- 
ing mostly on artificial manure to make a 
clean, salable crop. What is good for the 
farm is good for the garden also, so we take 
the hint. Tried to cut my Early Rose sweet 
potatoes according to the diagram sent out 
from the’ New York Experiment Station, 
but could not manage it. It appears to me 
that only potatoes with few, regular and 
prominent eyes can be manipulated in that 
way; and this reminds me that the best way 
Ihave ever seen potatoes cut for seed was 
with a table spoon sharpened at one side, by 
means of which the eyes were deeply 
scooped out. Experimental Station or 
model farms, which does Maryland want 
most? It strikes mea model prize farm in 
each county would exert the greater in- 
fluence for good, and let one Agricultural 
Experiment Station suffice for three or four 
of the smaller contiguous States. It is 
ample. 

I observe that people who have the luck 
to have a: piece of good moisture-keeping 
soil can raise good crops of celery year after 
year on the same spot. Drained a piece of 
land of that nature last fall and now think 
Thave hit on just such an acquisition. It 
has done well for a beginning and will soon 
improve. Have leveled the floor of my 
celery pit and will flood it before setting in 
the plants; hope to give a good account of 
it by spring. 

How to keep a garden composed of stiff 
soil possibly free from weeds during the 
growing season is with me a perennial 
Puzzle. To thuse who have been accustomed 





to work in well-kept gardens it is distressing 
to see patches of smal] fruits, and often the 
cultivated crops, enveloped in rank weeds. 
Hoeing and cultivating at such times are out 
of the question on account of the hardness 
of the surface, and frequent mowings will 
not prevent the native grasses from re-seed- 
ing. I cannot think of any remedy unless 
perhaps a heavy mulch of some material for 
the small fruits, and even that I suppose is 


in general impracticable. 
Joun WATSON. 





The Maryland Horticultural Show. 


Mr. Charles Shinn, a Californian, at the 
John Hopkins University and formerly 
editor of the California Horticulturist, visited 
the annual show held here in September and 
gave an account thereof to the Pacific Rural 
Press. He says: 

The feature that a Californian notices first 
in all these Eastern plant shows is the com- 
parative smallness ofmany plants that grow 
so large and thrifty on the Pacific Coast. 
Orange trees in pts, for instance, are 
triumphs in horticultural skill, but they are 
not and cannot be imposing. The largest 
tree-fern shown here is hardly a fourth the 
size of those at Woodward's Gardens. The 
crotons were magnificent, being large and 
fine plants. Merantas, caladiums, and co- 
leuses were far finer than any I ever saw in 
California. Asa rule, the same may be said 
of the ferns. Begouias certainly do better 
with us. There were no orchids, tospeak of ; 
and the dahlias fell far behind California ones. 

A wealthy gentleman, John W. Garrett, of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, a man of 
more than local reputation, offered premiums 
for window plants grown by amateurs, 
amounting in all to over $100. One plant 
we ought to cultivate in California is the 
pink crinum lily, from Madagascar. The 
vegetable display was puerile, consisting of 
a few ears of corn and cabbagé heads, some 
beans, tomatoes, egg-plants, and other things 
—abundant, in better condition, in the stalls 
of the market beneath. I hardly venture to 
guess what the effect would be if one of the 
vast displays that I have seen in California 
were suddenly placed in “Armory Hall” here, 
to witness of our own soil and climate. Some 
earnest effort should be made to compete 
bere, with a view of spreading a better 
knowledge of California. The grapes and 
pears in the fruit show were good of their 
kind, and in great variety. I am continually 
amused at the spotty, blotched and diminu- 
tive appearance of such pears as Beurré 
d’ Anjou, Beurré Clairgeau, and Urbaniste, as 
grown oneastern soil. Generally, the flavor 
is good, I do not wish to deny, but then too 
often are hard grainy spots in the flesh, dif- 
ferent from anything encountered in Califor- 
nia pears. . 

The Seckel is certainly very nice, and was 
cheap last week, but is hardly in market this 
week. Thatis oneofthe troubles; a glut for 
a day or two, and then scarcity of that par- 
ticular variety. Peaches have been scarce 
and high; three or four dollars a basket, as 
we rate baskets in California, was last week 
the price for what we should call third-rate, 
both in size and quality. In fact peaches go 
out of this market soon. Concords and 
Catawbas are a‘out the only grape as yet, 
though we hope to have a few Herbemonts 
soon Fifteen cents goes about as far in 
buying frui: here as five cents does in Cali- 
fornia. . 

To return to the Horticultural Fair. I 
will say that a collection of thirty varieties 
of American grapes is certainly worth study, 
and I can not but hope that since so many 
viniculturists in California have a few grow- 
ing, the iuture displays there will not be ex- 
clusively foreign varieties. 

An interesting feature of a choice exhibit 
of apiary stock, honey, etc., made by the 
Sunnyside apiary of this city, was the dis- 
play of comb honey in fancy shapes, holes 





being cut in blocks of wood, of the desired 
shape, and lived with a strip of pasteboard, 
to which the diligent workers attached their 
comb, unsuspicious that it would soon be 
slipped out, sent to market, and a new paste- 
board slip inserted. 


The Names of Fruits. 


Prof. W. J. Beal, Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society, has, pursuant to 
instructions, sent out a circular giving its 
rules applying to the naming of fruits. They 
are as follows: 

Rule 1.—The originator or introducer (in 
the order named) has the prior right to 
bestow a name upon a new or unnamed fruit. 

Rule 2.—The Society reserves the right, 
in case of long, inappropriate, or otherwise 
objectionable names, to shorten, modify, or 
wholly change the same, when they shall 
occur in its discussions or reports; and also 
to recommend such changes for general 
adoption. 

Rule 3.—The names of fruits should, pre- 
ferably, express, as far as practicable by a 
single word, the characteristics of the variety, 
the name of the originator, or the place of 
its origin. Under no ordinary circumstances 
should more than a single word be employed. 

Rule 4.—Should the question of priority 
arise between different names for the same 
variety of fruit, other circumstances being 
equal, the name first publicly bestowed will 
be given precedence. 

Rule 5.—To entitle a new fruit to the 
award or commendation of the Society, it 
must possess (at least for the locality for 
which it is recommended) some valuable or 
desirable quality or combination of qualities, 
in a higher degree than any previously 
known variety of its class and season. 

Rule 6.—A_ variety of fruit, having been 
once exhibited, examined, and reported ypon 
ig fruit, by a ttee of the Society, 

not, thereafter, be recognized as such, 
so far as subsequent reports are concerned. 
' President Marshal! P. Wilder in his address 
before the society at its biennial meeting in 
September last, in Philadelphia, thus refer- 
red to this subject: 

In former addresses, I have spoken to you 
of the importance of the establishment of 
short, plain, and proper rules, to govern the 
nomenclature and description of our fruits, 
and of our duty in regard to it; and I desire , 
once more to enforce these opinions on a 
subject which I deem of imperative impor- 
tance. Our Society has been foremost in the 
field of reform in this work, but there is 
much yet to be done. We should have a 
system of rules consistent with our science, 
regulated by common sense, and which shall 
avoid ostentatious, indecorous, inappropriate 
and superfluous names. Such a oode your 
Committee have in hand, and I commend its 
adoption. Let us have no more Generals, 
Colonels, or Captains attached to the names 
of our fruits ; no more Presidents, Governors, 
or titled dignitaries; no more Monarchs, 
Kings, or Princes; no more Mammoths, 
Giants, or Tom Thumbs; no more None- 
suches, Seek-no-furthers, Ne plus ultras, 
Hog-pens, Sheep-noses, Big Bobs, Iron Clads, 
Legal Tenders, Sucker States, or Stump-the- 
World. Let us have no more long, unpro- 
nounceable, irrelevant, bigh-flown, bombas- 
tic names, to our fruits, and, if possible, let 
us dispense with the now confused terms of 
Belle, Beurré, Calebasse, Doyenne, Pearmain, 
Pippin, Seedling, Beauty, Favorite, and other 
like useless and improper titles to our fruits. 
The cases are very few where a single word 





- will not form a better name for a fruit than 


two or more. Thus shall we establish a stand- 
ard worthy of imitation by other nations, and 
I suggest that we ask the co-operation of all 
pomological and horticultural, societies, in 
this and foreign countries, in carrying out 
this important reform. 

As the first great National Pomological 





Society in origin,-the representative of the 


fruit culture, of which we have any know- 
ledge, it became our duty to lead in this good 
work. Let us continue it, and give te the 
world a system of nomenclature for our fruits 
which shall be worthy of the Society and the 
country,—a system pure and plain in its 
diction, pertinent and proper in its applica- 
tion, and which shall be an example, not 
only for fruits, but for other products of the 
earth, and save our Society and the nation 
from the disgrace of unmeaning, pretentious, 
and nonsensical names, to the most perfect, 
useful, and beautiful productions of the soil 
the world has ever known. 





Fruit Drying in Virginia, 

The Charlottesville Jeffersonian says: It 
need not be said to our readers that our sec- 
tion—indeed the whole of Piedmont, Vir- 
ginia—is a very superior fruit growing re- 
gion. But our people do not yet understand 
what large profits can be made out of the 
fruits that are and may be grown here. In 
the vicinity of Charlottesville many of our 
people understand what profits result from 
grape culture and are realizing the benefits 
thereof. But they do not know of the large 
profits they can realize from the culture of 
apples and other fruit. We know a gentle- 
man in an adjacent county, who, from an 
erchard of about 20 acres, has realized from 
the marketable apples of hia orchard an 
annual net profit of $60 per acre. But there 
remained a large amount of apples that fell 
on the ground and from other reasons were 
not suitable to ship. 

This latter class of apples may be made 
profitable by having a suitable steam drying 
establishment in each neighborhood. We 
wrote to a perfectly reliable gent'eman who 
is well acquainted with the operations of the 
fruit drying establishment at Orange Court- 
house, about which we have several times 
written, for accurate information as to the 
costs and profits of that establishment for 
the season just closed, and here is what he 
says: Thomson, Whitcomb & Co., ran their 
evaporator at Orange at full capacity about 
15 days. It took them about 10 days to get 
started and the last week in October apples 
ran short and they dried pearings and cores. 
Their gross receipts were 13} tons first class 
fruit and 24 tons of parings and cores. The 
18} tons netted (sold in Boston) fifteen cents 
and the 24 tons three cents. Total $4,200. 
‘Total expenses—house and lot purchased 
$375 ; freight $140; machinery about $850, 
labor $1,000. Total $2,375. Net proceeds 
$1,875, with house and lot and machinery 
on hand for another season. Including the 
house and lot and machinery total profits 
$3,050. Comment is unnecessary. 





Grapes for Winter. 


Green’s Fruit Grower says: Burying in 
jars, waxing the ends of each cluster ; wrap- 
ping in paper; using cotton, sawdust, etc., 
are variously advised for keeping grapes, 
but all these methods are too fussy, cempli- 
cated and unnecessary. Grapes will, without 
special treatment, keep about as well as 
apples if the temperature is cool enough, 
and not too damp or dry. At our great 
vineyard the grapes are gathered from the 
vines into. keeping boxes, about three feet 
long , eighteen inches wide and ten inches 
deep, the sides tapering, to prevent the 
weight of the fruit pressing too heavily en 
that beneath. The grapes should be handled 
as little as possible; they are placed in the 
boxes as picked, and not disturbed again for 
months, being immediately stored in cool, 
dry cellars until the market suits the grower 
—often until January or February. They 
are then packed in boxes of different sizes, 
as the market may demand, and shipped in 
cases. 

The fruit must be ripe—imperfectly ripen- 
ed grapes will not keep by any method. 
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Select kinds that have thick skin and have 
a reputation for keeping. Catawba and 
Isabella are good keepers, but are too late in 
ripening in most localities. Agawam, Salem, 
Lindley and Diana are better. Concord is 
not considered a good keeper, but I keep 
them until February, often. When first 
picked the house cellar is the coolest place 
the farmer has, so place them there. As the 
season advances and the cellar windows are 
closed, the cellar becomes too warm; no 
fruit should be kept in the house cellar then. 
As cold weather comes on place the baskets 
of grapes( 1 use market baskets often) in a 
room where they will be kept as cool as 
possible and will not freeze, and where it is 
not too dry. If there should be danger of 
frost, throw a heavy blanket over a pile of 
the baskets. The grapes will stand con- 
siderable cold, but will not endure warmth. 
Grapes in winter are a great luxury, and 
withal healthful and appetizing. 





Succession of Pears. 


Charles Downing in the New York 7ri- 
bune gives the following list of pears that 
ripen in succession from the last of July to 
the first of February. A single tree of 
each kind will be sufficient for a moderate 
sized family, and two cf each kind for a 
larger-one. The list is long, and though 
some of the varieties named ripen nearly at 
the same time, yet in unfavorable years some 
kinds might fail when others of the same 
season might not. This list is for family use 
and for those who h:uve sufficient room to 
grow them: 

1. Doyenne d’Ete. 2. Beurre Giffard. 3. 
Dearborn Seedling. 4. Manning’s Elizabeth. 
5. Tyson. 6. Petite Marguerite. 7. Bart- 
lett. 8. Doyenne Boussock. 9. Seckel. 10. 
Sheldon. i1. White Doyenne. 12. Gray 
Doyenne. 13. Beurre Bose. 14. Frederick 
Clapp. 15. Doyenne du Cemice. 16. Sou- 
venir d@’Esperen. 17. Duchesse d’Angou- 
leme. 18. Emile d’Heyst. 19. Lawrence. 
20. Beurre dAnjou. 21. Dana’s Hovey. 
22. Josephine de Malines. 23. Vicar of 
Winkfield. 

For those who have room for only one 
tree, my choice would be No. 13; yet the 
majority would probabiy choose the Bart- 
lett. Secend choice, No. 21, then the fol- 
lowing numbers according to the size of the 
garden: Nos. 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 16, 18, 20, 21, 
23. For market: Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 17, 19, 
20, 21, 28. The last one is mainly for culi- 
nary uses, yet in some localities when well 
grown and well ripened it is a very good 
eating pear. 

The above named kinds are for this sec- 
tion and the Middle States generally, yet 
they will vary more or less according to soil, 
locality, culture, etc. The number of trees 
of each kind to be governed by the demand 
in the market where sold. For either home 


use or market I would advise standard treess, 
which will give the best returns for the 
amount of land, and the labor given them. 

Some cultivators may ask, og 2 ayer 
the White and Gray Doyenne, being old, 
wornout varieties? I reply: They are not 
wornout; put the soil in the same condition 
which produced such fine pears many years 
since, and the fruit will be as fair and fine as 
formerly. 

{In this locality we should be disposed to 
shotren the list to six—namely, Manning’s 
Elizabeth, Bartlett, Seckel,Sheldon,Duchesse, 
Lawrence.—Eps. | 





Successful Farming in Virginia. 
A correspondent in Fauquier, Virginia, of 
the Baltimore Sun says: 


To show what ind and thrift will do 
in this county the case of a man living ncar 


Orleans may be cited. He wasa Confederate 
soldicr, and at the surrender found himself 
without a cent. He purchased a tract of 
land at $2,000 on time. His account this 
ear stands as follows: Land paid for in full, 
but now with improvements worth seven 
thousand dollars. This year he raised 800 
bushels of wheat and the income from his 
farm was sixteen nundred dollars. All this 
by dint of hard work and strict economy. 





Climbing Vines and Their Effect. 


What is it that makes the country so much 
more healthful than any city? Weall know 
it is the wide, open space, free from the foul 
atmosphere of sewers and gutters, with the 
innumerable number of trees, shrubs and 
plants that grow in woods and fields, send- 
ing forth delightful perfume that make the 
country so superior for healthy living. 
Cross over a piece of barren land, a wide, 
open common, on which nothing is planted, 
and no such fragrance is emitted. Hence, 
the greater number of plants and blooming 
flowers raised in a city the better for purity 
of utmosphere. In different parts of our city 
I have sometimes passed old gardens in 
which were well grown established plants, 
and standing before the fence for afew min- 
utes the sweet odors of mingled box, honey- 
suckle, roses, etc., almost overpowered the 
foulness of close, crowded streets, alleys and 
gutters. Caravans could not cross the desert 
in safety, were it not for the small spots of 
verdure and vegetation to be found in the 
vases that at remote distances dot the desert 
sand. How much do our great cities owe 
then to trees, parks, public squares, and gar- 
dens. All who own, and even those who 
rent property in cities, should try to have 
good hardy vines trained over back build- 
ings, fences and out-houses, wherever it is 
practicable. When established, the pecuni- 
ary value of property in the country and 
city is greatly increased. There are two 
objections to the hardy ivy as a climber, it 
grows exceedingly slowly, and the branches 
are so fine and strong as to offer safe shelter 
to sparrows and other birds, who may safely 
build their nests in the branches—the chirp- 
ing and chattering of these in time becomes 
very anneying. One of the most magnifi- 
cent ivies in Baltimore, the highest and 
largest I have seen, entirely covering the 
side and back building of a very large house, 
was lately taken down because of the din 
and disturbance of multitudes of birds that 
had built in the branches. The two best 
climbers I know, both for rapid growth and 
beauty, are the fragrant variegated monthly 
honeysuckle and the Chinese wistaria. The 
branches of the latter are light, airy and 
waving. Both arg perfectly hardy. A wis- 
taria planted in a city yard in an opening 
made in bricks grew six feet in eight weeks, 
and that the first season it was set out. A 
honeysuckle nearly reached the second story 
the first year. The cluster rose Prairie 
Queen is also an excellent climber and 
abundant bloomer. Care should be taken in 
all cases to afford full support to vines and 
the shoots and branches sent out by them. 
The ivy when once established clings with 
great tenacity to mortar, but other vines are 
of different nature, and require firm support 
as they grow. A wistaria allowed to sway 
back and forth instead of being trained will 
remain small and stunted for years and some- 
times not bloom when other wise it would in 
that time have covered a great part of a good 
sized house, and been prolific in blossoms. 
For transient growth the climbing cypress 
is exceedingly graceful and elegant. Soak 
the seeds in very hot watcr, I have done 
this until they burst in the water and a leaf 
was seen enclosed. If not soaked they 
sometimes remain dormant in the earth seven 
week». When they spring up, they may be 
taken for young tomato plants. But they 
soon change and their foliage is as airy and 
delicate as that of the asparagus grown on 
strings which are soon covered with the 
green tendril. They look as if waving in the 
air on invisible support, and are very effec- 
tive. ~The white, scarlet and rose color 
intermingled are very handsome. The 
wistaria frames in windows most beautifully, 
and if on the sill of one thus enclosed a pot 
or two of scarlet geraniums are placed the 
picture thus made will not be forgotten. 

J. B. M. Bristor. 





The Grange. 
National Lecturer’s Communication. 


SUBIECT FOR SUBORDINATE GRANGES FOR 
DECEMBER. 


Question— What is the work in the Subor- 
dinate Granges? 

Suggestions—The Subordinate Granges are 
the foundation upon which the superstruc- 
ture of the order of Patrons of Husbandry is 
established. Here the enlistments are made 
and the organizition kept up. Here the 
educational work is carried on, where the 
members learn to know their rights and duty, 
their interest and how to protect it, the 
methods of co-operation necessary to be em- 
ployed toazccomplish the results desired. In 
the Subordinate Granges only can this work 
be done. Theyare the very heart and life of 
the organization, and with the pulsation of 
the Subordinate Granges the whole order is 
moved. The work in the Subordinate 
Granges is, therefore, of the utmost impor- 
tance. With this month closes the present 
year, and entering upon another, let us, in 
the discussion of this question, take a retro- 
spective view of the work in our respective 
Granges for the past year. If results are good 
the course pursued has been profitable and 
satisfactory, then it is well and we have 
reasons to be encouraged in well doing. If we 
find results unsatisfactory and not what we 
desire, then let us resolve to commence the 
work for a new year with a determination 
to accomplish more good, something worthy 
of our efforts and for our own good. 

A Subordinate Grange is just what its 
members make it, either of little use ora 
power for good, Elect good officers this 
month for the ensuing year, with a view of 
doing good work. 





The National Grange. 


The seventeenth annual session was held 
at Washington, beginning November 2ist, 
with a large attendance of delegates. 

Toe Master, J. J. Woodman, of Michigan, 
in his address said there were gains in mem- 
bership reported in a number of the States, 
and where there were apparent losses it was 
accounted for by the tardiness of Subordinate 
Granges in making their September report. 
The prosperity of the Order is indicated by 
the fact that in twenty States there is an 
improved condition of the finances, in four 
they are unchanged from last year, and four 
only show a falling off of receipts. 

In his very able address the Master dwelt 
as usual upon the importance of general and 
technica! education to the farmer; con- 
gratulated the Order, that mainly though 
its influence, the legislatures of thirteen 
States have been induced to enact just and 
wholesome laws regulating the management 
of railroads within their borders; and that 
the Supreme Court has again affirmed the 
right ofa State to limit the amount of charges 
by railroad companies for fares and freights, 
thus establishing beyond question the prin- 
ciple of law contended for by the Order, 
and not only making clear the way for pre- 
venting unjust discriminations by railways 
between individuals and localities within the 
State, but to secure and maintain for the 
people benefits from the roads commensurate 
with the franchises granted to the companies. 
In regard to co-operation he said : 

“ Correct business habits and real co-opera- 
tion among the members of our Order, is as 
essential to its prosperity and perpetuity, as 
breath is to physical life, and as indissolubly 
connected with its educational system, as 
household economy, the production of crops, 
care and management of domestic animals 
or beautifying and adorning our homes. It 
cannot reasonably be expected that persons 
who have had no practical experience or 
special training in mercantile business, mil- 
ling or manufacturing, can be qualified to 
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successfully manage such enterprises. Busi- 
ness men do not spring up like mushrooms, 
but grow like the stately oak, which gra- 
dually rises and spreads its branches, under 
the genial and vivifying influence of the 
sunshine and the rain, and strikes its roots 
deeper and more firmly into the earth, when 
beat upon and swayed by the wind and the 
storm. So men must be educated for any 
business avocation in life, and be made 
strong and well grounded by experience 
derived from successes and losses. 

“ Business co-operation should have a place 
in every Subordinate Grange, however small 
the beginning and limited the means, and if 
well managed and patronized, it cannot fail 
to prosper, and not only benefit the mem- 
bers financially, but educate them into cor- 
rect and practical business habits.” 

W. Master Woodman said he was confident 
the animated discussions in Subordinate and 
county Granges on the Tariff question had 
worked no injury to the Order, and in view 
of the fact that the last Congress had seri- 
ously injured if not entirely ruined one of 
the most important agricultural interests of 
the country, he made no apology for calling 
further attention to the subject. He accord- 
ingly urged the Grange to unite its influence 
with that of the National Wool Growers’ 
Convention in securing from Congress the 
restoration of the duty on wool taken off by 
the last Congress. 

Governmental aid to agriculture was de- 
clared to be wise political economy and 
sound financial policy, and comparisons 
were drawn between the attitude of our 
government in this respect and that of other 
nations. 

The : fficers chosen for the next two years 
are as follows, all being re-election save the 
Gate keeper: Master—J. J. Woodman, of 
Michigan ; Overseer—Put. Darden, of Mis- 
sissippi; Lecturer—Henry Ashbaugh, of 
Missouri; Steward— William Sims, of Kan- 
sas; Ass. Steward John J. Rosa, of Dela- 
ware; Chaplain—H. O. Devries, of Mary- 
land; Treasurer—F. M. McDowell, of New 
York; Secretary—Wm. M. Ireland, of 
Washington; Gate Keeper—James Draper, 
Mass; Ceres—Mrs. H. H. Woodman, of 
Michigan; Pomona—Mrs. M. L. Darden, of 
Mississippi; Flora—Mrs. E. M. Nichalson, of 
New Jersey ; Lady Assistant Steward—Mrs. 
H. A. Sims, of Kansas. Messrs. D. Wyatt 
Aiken, of South Carolina, and J. M. Blank- 
ton, of Virginia, were re-elected members of 
the Executive Committee, Nashville, Tenn., 
was chosen as place of next meeting. 





Tue MARYLAND STATE GRANGE will meet 
in annual session in the Hall of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, corner 
of Charles and Saratoga streets, Baltimore, 
entrance ou Charles street, commencing on 
Tuesday, December 11th, at 1.30, P. M. 

Highly important matters, to be discussed 
and settled at this meeting, render it very 
desirable that every Grange in the State should 
be represented. 

When the proper representatives of a Sub- 
ordinate Grange cannot attend the meeting 
of the State Grange, such Grange may be 
represented by a Past Master and his wife, # 
a Matron. 

The State Grange will work in the fourth 
degree, and all fourth degree members are 
cerdially invited, and earnestly requested 
attend. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 
will sell round trip tickets, at the rate of two 
cents per mile, to persons having Orders, 
which will be forwarded to all patrons sup- 
posed to travel ever said road, and Orders 
will be furnished to any others on applica 
tion to Thos. F. Shepherd, Uniontown, Car- 
roll Co., Md. 

The State Grange is ‘composed of Masters 
of Subordinate Granges’and their wives whe 
are Matrons. Past Masters and their wives 
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who are Matrons shall be honorary members, 
and eligible to office, but not entitled to vote, 
unless sent as Delegates to represent their 
Grange in place of the Master and his wife. 





BALTIMORE County GRANGE will hold its 
regular quarterly meeting on Saturday, Oct. 
8th, at 10.30 A. M. in Standard Hall, 8. W. 
Cor. Baltimore and Frederick streets Bal- 
timere. Geo. H. Merryman, Master; A. A. 
Rich, Secretary. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST WOMEN IN THE 
GrancE. I would respectfully ask a good 
reason, if there be one, for the discrimination 
made by our order against female members, 
who are not the wives of Masters or Past 
Masters, inasmuch as they are not entitled to 
a seat as delegates in the State Grange? 

This fact is not generally understood, and 
I confess that I had been several years an 
earnest and active member when I became 
aware of it. We have widows and maidens 
among us, also wives whose husbands are 
ineligible, or unwilling to unite with us, many 
of whom the interests of the Subordinate 
Granges to which they are attached would 
be best “served by their recognition in the 
State Grange, and yet they are forbidden. 

If this is a development of the law not 
anticipated, may it not be changed? If it 
continues it may prove a stumbling block in 
the advance of women to membership. 


ONE OF THE DEBARRED. 


2. 


Home Department. 


The Office of Housekeeping. 


The eagerness to engage in housekeeping, 
so common ameng young people, is in a 
great measure due to their ignorance as to the 
details of the undertaking. Not that these 
should deter any one who really wishes for 
a home in its true sense, but that it undoubt- 
edly would do so if the measure of self-abne- 
gation it involves were better understood. 
Young persons of either sex, whatever their 
chances for observation may have been, very 
rarely comprehend the whole duty of house- 
keeping. By the time they have reached 
years of ordinary discernment, the mechan- 
ism of their homes has fallen into its own 
pecular motion, which is only entirely under- 
stood by the chief engineer of the establish- 
ment ; the more competent that head may be 
the less chance for observers to learn the ob- 
slacles through which the system has been 
reached ‘atid how they are to be overcome. 

Unfortunately forthe inexperienced, there 
is no exact science in regard to housekeep- 
ing which will apply to all cases, and the 
machinery must in every instance be special- 
ly adapted to peculiar conditions ; hence, it 
is that with every experiment the house- 
keeper is met by obstacles not “set down in 
the bill.” ' 

A miss scarcely entered upon her teens 
will talk housekeeping very learnedly from 
8 little experience in keeping her mother’s 
house running for awhile, after it had proba- 
bly obtained the power of running itself, or 
& nominal head would answer for a time. 
Only mothers who have had occasion to 
delegate their duties thus temporarily, know 
the prevision they have exercised in order 
to make the way easy and sure, or the drop- 
ped stitches they must gather up when they 
resumed duty. 

Lovers linger over the pictures they draw 
of their coming home and housekeeping, and 
itis a fitting subject for them to contemplate, 
but there would be less room for disappoint- 
Ment if the pictures were more true to life. 
Visions of tasteful, well-ordered homes, with 
4 Wife always tidy and beaming with smiles 
to meet him, lead many a mar to the point 
of matrimony unprepared for the many, 
Many scenes that are not so enchanting. 
Likewise do the anticipations of the home 
over which they may held undisputed sway, 














with a helping hand always ready to supply 
the wherewith and to do their bidding, be- 
guile young girls from homes, where trifling 
duties are onerous, to undertake that which 
requires talents, time and thought beyond 
their conception. 

If there were in fact such an anomaly as 


“Two minds with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one,” 


the difficulties might be considerably les- 
sened, but to begin with individual ideas in 
setting up housekeeping, which sometimes 
grow more intensely individual as the honey- 
moon wanes, is one of the greatest of stum- 
bling blocks. Having agreed, however, as 
they needs must, upon the house itself, the 
furnishing and general equipment upon 
which the future success so much depends, 
requires even more conformity ef taste and 
judgment in order that both means and 
ends may be honestly met; the house-band 
having a care that the means may meet the 
ends, and the house-wife that the ends may 
all meet each other. 

These practical thoughts may jar some- 
what upon the sentiment which usually per- 
vades these beginnings of young house- 
keepers; but if properly considered, they 
will in the end prove the best help toward 
maintaining the mystic charm which the 
ideal housekeeping holds. 

It were far better, it seems to me, if those 
who have a mind to begin housekeeping, of 
whatever age, station or condition in life, 
would first master the situation sufficiently 
to understand “ the whole duty of man,” and 
woman, too, in connection therewith. If 
they could only comprehend that the beau- 
tiful dreams of home and its comforts are 
only to be verified by the application of 
practical good sense and a thorough dedica- 
tion of self upon the altar on which the true 
home is erected, and that personal prefer- 
ences and prejudices must be cast into a com- 
mon crucible, in order that alloys, such as 
economy, convenience and prudence may be 
fairly distributed, the possibilities of the 
ideal housekeeping would become strong 
probabilities. 

Matters of fact, such as trouble with ser- 

vants, etc., from the want of them, the ins 
and outs of provisions, the ups and downs 
of the bank account, are among the inevita- 
bles, and may as well be counted with “the 
stock in trade” of housekeeping; things 
which need not, but often do enter into the 
same account, are willful blindness to the 
disagreeables as they occur, allowing them 
to take the chance of eelf-rectification, per- 
mitting mistakes to remain uncorrected, and 
misunderstandings to continue such, and 
either partner shirking their legitimate 
duties upon the supposition that they will 
fall on the other’s shoulders. In these ways 
very many housekeepers strive vainly for 
the pleasures of housekeeping, and yet hope 
to escape that eternal vigilance which is the 
price of success in every undertaking. 
. Housekeeping being the special province 
of woman, she is wise if she begins with 
self-relience and thus prevents the entering 
wedge of interference, which too often comes 
in the shape of help which might have been 
dispensed with. Of course the helping hand 
should be always ready on either side; but 
we all know it is not well to rely upon any 
one else to do what we can do for ourselves, 
and this rule is as good between husband 
and wife as anywhere. Where the husband 
looks after the marketing, he naturally looks 
after the appropriation of it; the same of 
clothing and servants, and unless a woman 
is an invalid or an imbecile, she will in time 
resent such infringement upon her domain, 
forgetting, probably, that through self-indul- 
gence she has invited it. 

There is no sphere in life occupied by 
either sex which Offers an equal scope for the 
exercise of such gifts of mind and body as 
we possess. It proves only a low concep- 
tion thereof when we look abroad for wider 
fields of usefulness. Not by any means that 





the most devoted house-wife need to circum-. 
scribe her powers by the four walls of her 
dwelling place. She will have made a very 
narrow home thereof if the influence does 
not reach out into every interest with which 
she or the members of the housenold are 
identified. 

Housekeeping implies more than the keep- 
ing of a place for eating and sleeping; it is 
also the place of nurture for every God- 
given faculty, and it depends to a great ex- 
tent upon the presiding genius of the house 
whether there is room for such nurture. If 
our ideas of housekeeping run entirely to 
scrubbing and sweeping, eating and drink- 
ing, and culminate in the exclusive care of 
“me and my wife, my son John and bis 
wife, us four and no more,” the sphere will 
indeed be a contracted one, and there will 
be only the chance of developing pigmies. 

But good, true, honest housekeeping means 
nothing like this ; it signifies in its perfection 
a well-ordered centre for the gaining of men- 
tal and physical force to do for ourselves 
and the world whatsoever our hands find to 
do. From a house properly governed the 
bread winner goes out with confidence that 
what he provides will be duly administered 
so far as the home department is concerned, 
and this gives him astimulus and moral sup- 
port in other departments. As younger 
scions spring up they will learn to respect 
the machinery that nobly takes its part in 
the general business of the concern, and 
mother and home will occupy their true po- 
sition before their family and the world. 


Undoubtedly, a woman who finds and as- 
sumes an unusual amount of work outside 
of home subjects herself to the suspicion of 
neglect “in her proper sphere,” and such in- 
terests will at times make demands that in- 
duce the best of housekeepers to compro- 
mise. It takes a level head to decide how 
far to venture in such.things. There are 
matters of public interest for which the wo- 
men in the community are responsible, and 
it is very well to say ~ lect those who are not 
housekeepers attend to them,” but it is easily 
seen that the faculty for doing or guiding is 
not always among those most free or will- 
ing; in fact, the ability to administer home 
affairs is often the result of experience which 
also fits them for usefulness outside of home, 
and that forgetfulness of self which comes 
to housekeepers by nature or grace makes 
them in a measure oblivious to criticism from 
disinterested parties 

I find myself nearing the limits of my privi- 
lege as to space without having given due 
prominence to the honor which attaches to 
the office of housekeeper, nor to the satis- 
faction arising from a sense of having filled 
the office creditably ; nor would I upon any 
account be guilty of discouraging the most 
humble attempts to get a home and keep it. 
What TI do want to impress most strongly, 
however, is the need for knowing one’s self 
before beginning and making shipwreck of 
housekeeping. It looks so easy until expe- 
rience teaches one better, especially when a 
house is newly fixed and furnished. It 
seems hardly to need any looking after; the 
family is small, the servant new and waiting 
the opportunity to assert herself, everybody 
in a good humor and few bills te pay, so that 
it seems easy sailing, and the housekeeper is 
lulled into self-indulgence until sickness or 
notice of dissatisfaction from the kitchen, 
unheeded expenses, or an addition to the 
family, with its complications, develope the 
fact that there has been no housekeeping; 
things have run themselves chiefly. How 
hard it is thus to begin over again, but it 
must be done, or the bread winner will have 
“his nose eternally on the grindstone” and 
the housekeeper will be no comfort to: her- 
self or anybody else. She must prove her- 
self worthy of trust,and her husband must 
trust her instead of assuming it himself. 
Thus only can the office of housekeeping be- 


Paper No. 1.* 
“One to Make Ready.” 


_“S1sters’ Szssron.”—This was the sim- 
ple little name we had settted upon after all 
our bother and banter,—and a most ludicrous 
time we certainly had in heading our jolly 
junto to our entire satisfaction. 


We had come to the conclusion that we 
closely-confined housekeepers could brighten. 
and shorten our winter and make it more 
profitable as well as pleasant by combining 
ourselves into a regular organization that 
should meet once or twice a month just as 
we might find convenient. 


The way the thing came about was this: 
Five or six of us were spending the day at 
Mrs. Ingleside’s. After we had discussed our 
domestic experience to our hearts’ content ; 
had turned our kitchens inside out, and our 
pantrics and dairies and cooks and dairy- 
maids, pretty Dolly Meggs remarked, with 
a little sigh : 

“Dear me,—I do wish that we poor haus- 
Sraus—hus ives—could just get out of the 
smoke of our own chimneys; ’tis enough to 
kill anybody to be so smoke dried.” 


“And why could we not? And if it was en- 
tirely out of the question for honest house- 
keepers to quit their own chimney corners, 
could they not do something to give variety to 
their corners? Swap smoke or mix smoke as 
something that would help make the house 
smoke less ofa drier. For her part,she thought 
a dried woman was worse than a dried her- 
ring and as tough a subject as a smoked 
goose—” 

“ And she’s nothing else but just a bird of 
that very feather! Drying herself up with 
her cut and dried apples and things; too 
bad to talk about—insufferable.” 

This was what, Dolly and Daisy Powell 
got off between them. But they both look- 
ed so plump and rosy and so little oppressed 
by their domestic duties that they might as 
well have been playing at “Poor Pussy 
Wants a Corner” with their little folks out 
under the apple trees for all the impression 
their complaints were making on the com- 
pany. But presently, after a lively little dis- 
cussion had run the rounds between some of 
the ladies that had been devoted grangers, 
and who were lamenting the collapse in our 
midst of that one opportunity of recreation 
and information to the female part of the 
concern, Sister Mackey said in her slow, de- 
liberate way : 

“ Now here is something that has been on 
my mind for along time. I don’t see at all 
why we home women here, we home-bound 
sisters, who really do stand in need of some 
amusement and diversion from the too in- 
cessant routine of house work, shouldn’t 
band ourselves together for some little pri- 
vate meetings of our own, where we might 
get all the advantages we stand in need of 
without being confused by regulations or 
bound by pass words, or hampered by any 
tangling alliances whatever; just a free and 
easy affair, entirely voluntary, where we 
could go to have our burdens lifted for 
awhile, a little free oxygen let into life; could 
exchange experiences and increase our in- 
formation without any set form, and, above 
all, learn to laugh at our troubles.” 

The proposition was received with unani- 
mous acclamation. The ladies who were 
present immediately threw themselves into 
the subject with a whole soul animation that 
promised well for its success. 

“Thee made a good point there,” said gen- 
tle Deborah Fry, ‘it was too much form 
that smothered the Grange here,thee knows.” 
Then she laughed softly. 

“We will only want a very few rules, and 
Sister Deborah here and I will attend to 
those,” Mrs. Ingleside remarked, as she left 
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the room (called off to the kitchen). In a. 
few minutes we had fixed the time 
and place of our first meeting, and 
were deep into the minutie of arrangement. 
If anybody had any work worth showing 
she must bring it along; if she has found 
out any “better way” of doing domestic 
things she must tell “all about it;” if she 
had any helpful thing on any of our subjects 
of home interest to say or read she was to 
out with it. The motive of the thing was 
help and happiness to all. We were to bea 
Co-operative Association in the best sense 
of the word. And above all were to keep 
Housekeepers’ Holiday—remember that ! 

Were we to bring our books and new 
magazines along if we wanted? A very 
good idea, and exchange them, too, with one 
another if we desired. We were to have no 
contribution, no officers, especially no treas- 
ury—just here the unanimity of sentiment 
was most amusing. “Not a cent! We 
won't have a cent of money paid into the 

- thing,” was echoed all round. “No, indeed, 
we are going to keep poor; we don’t want 
to be getting into a moneyed monopoly,— 
that would kill us right away.” “Or make 
us delight to scratch and fight,’ Daisy 
laughed. “No treasurer then to be making 
way with our money, nor no secretary 
neither?” ‘No, indeed, let the clock keep 
the minutes,” put in the irrepressible Dolly, 
and moreover we won’t have a blessed brother 
amongst us—not a solitary man ; the broth- 
ers killed the Grange; don’t want one of 
them, coming in flapping their bands like 
bees’ wings (going through the motion), with 
their “buzz, buzz, buzz! now Id like to 
know what you women are about in bere! 
nothing going on but talk, I bet.” 

This move being accepted, we next. ad- 
dressed us to the exciting exercise of giving 
our body “a good caption,’ as somebody 
called it. “Don’t care what name it is— 
good name I mean—so it isn’t Cooking 
Club,” flashed the excitable Dolly. ‘ Nota 
cent of money paid into this thing ; that was 
first-rate; and now I add, not one mouthful 
of victuals cooked for it.” “Good, good,” 
echoed Daisy, clapping her hands, “ certuin- 
ly we'll begin to feel like woman’s part of 
millenium was getting here when we do 
without the cooking.” “ We certainly will 
do without the cooking, then,” said Sister 
Mackey, (Sister Mackey’s name was Minerva; 
in the Grange, we used to call her Our Wise 
Owl). “ Our very first work shall be to take 
down that old iron bar to social enjoyment. 
We will not be together over two hours at 
the outside, and if we can’t do without the 
everlasting something to eat, then we 
must eat at home or bring a small collation 
in our pockets; nobody will object to that ? 
Nobody objected and Sister Mackey went 
on: “TI really do think if there is one fool- 
ishness above another, and not: only foolish- 
ness, but downright beastliness, (I won’t call 
it by any other name,) it is that men and 
women can never meet together socially 
any where or any time but they must be hay- 
ing something to eat and something to eat 
all the time; and how is it gotien? Now, 
if the thing could be just magic’d up, with- 
oat any body having to be offered up on the 
altar of wood and fire, all well enough, but 
just take our nice little day here as an exam 
ple, and look the case full in the face. While 
we have been setting here in this drawing 
room—big fire and clean room and every- 
thing cool and comfortable—there is Sister 
Ingleside that’s been out there in that closet 
and inte that kitchen, working and worming 
in and out, and stewing and brewing and do- 
ing one thing and another, until she feels in- 
side of her as if she had been actually hung 
upon a spit before that kitchen fire and 
roasted ; and yet we've eaten her fine dinner 
and smackec our lips with just as much 
gusto as if we didn’t know she was serving 
up her own flesh and—” 

‘Twas a fortunate thing that Sister Ingle- 





side came in just at the moment, or there is 


} no knowing how much longer Sister Mack- 


ey’s speech would have held out. 

“Tm not done with the subject by a long 
way,” she whispered te quiet Mrs. McCaul, 
at her side. The whisper was caught up and 
we immediately informed Sister Mackey 
that she might hold herself in readiness to 
address the Society the very first day of our 
meeting. Here was a great point gained. 
We were afraid the Sisters would be back- 
ward to speak, not all together and sitting 
down, but to rise up and say something to 
us all as the spokesman, or woman rather, of 
the evening. This we were afraid would be 
our chief difficulty, and lo! here was our 
wise Minerva more than ready. But to the 
name, now. What should we call ourselves ? 
“Nothing common place, nothing namby- 
pamby, please!” Dolly insisted. After this 
began the most ridiculous run of nonsense. 
Half of it was buried in the run of words 
and applause, some of it you could catch, as 
for instance: “ Sew-Sew Society.” [“No, we 
don’t mean to sew, except when we feel like 
it.”] “ Hemmed in Company.” [“‘ We intend 
to overflow our bounds just as often as we 
choose.”] “Milk and Mush Meeting,” 
[Groans.] “The Baby Buntings.” [More 
groans.] “The Cutting Club.” [Groans 
and hisses.] ‘“ Housekeepers’ Holiday.” 
[Good.] “ The Female Fry.” [Better! First- 
rate!] This name was in compliment to our 
dear Quaker-capped Deborah Fry. We all 
loved her; she was so bright and sensible 
and jolly, and withal as warm and calm as'a 
fine autumn sunshine through a fine orchard 
of fine ripe fruit, also very fine. 

“O, no!” Deborah laughed, shaking her 
wholesome sides, “O, no, Dolly! Thee will 
have to go to cooking if thee calls it a fry.” 

SisteR TARPLEY. 


Home Items. 


DvuRABLE covers for bureau and washstand 
tops are made of what is commonly called 
butchers’ linen. Fringe out the edges to the 
desired depth ; then, an inch or two from the 
edge, where the fringe begins, draw out 
threads, and make a sort of hem-stitch by 
catching the threads together at intervals ; 
this may be done with colored working cot- 
ton, or with some of the threads you have 
drawn out to make the fringe. A large square 
of this is nice te put over a dark spread on the 
centre table forevening use. You will have 
a much better light from your student-lamp 
or Argand burner, because the white cloth 
will reflect it so brightly. 

A SURE CURE for chapped hands is some- 
thing greatly to be desired. Try this: Wet 
your hands in warm water, then rub them all 
over with Indian meal; do this twice, then in 
the water used to wash off the meal put a tea- 
spoonful of pure glycerine. If it isnot pure 
it will irritate the skin. 

CuRTAIN rings are much more convenient 
to hang a dress up by than loops of braid or 
cloth, put one at each side of the waistband 
on the skirt. If loops of anykind are used 
to hang ths waist itself by, sew them on at 
the under side of the armhole. The waist 
can then be folded in the same way as when 
it is laid in the trunk or drawer. 

To wash colored tablecloths; soak in 
clear water for half an hour, wring out and 
putin clear warm suds; wash quickly and 
wring as dry as possible. Putin clean cold 
water, adding a handful of salt; let them 
soak in this fifteen minutes, wring and starch 
with very thin starch, hang up as soon as 
done, and when dry, roll in damp cloth and 
then iron. 

ALL canned articles must be kept in a cool, 
dry place ; if in glass, darkness is always es- 
sential. This implies a store-room of some 
sort, and such a place is essential, no matter 
how simple the housekeeping, as buying in 
driblets, is not only in itself a constant annoy- 
ance, but makes the cost of supplies fully a 





third more, yearly. Every store-room should 
have on hand supplies of rice, tapioca, barley, 
dried beans, macaroni and vermicelli, vin- 
egar, mustard and pepper, tea, coffee and 
chocolate, etc. Whole spices are better than 
ground, for flavoring soups and sauces. 

Corn Meat Breap.—No housekeeper who 
has thoroughly tested meal grown in a South- 
ern climate and in New England can douot 
that the two varieties are essentially cifferent. 
The yellow meal which is the best at the 
North, is coarse at the South; while the 
white meal, which is sweeter than any meal 
grown North, is dry and tasteless when made 
of Northern cern. The following is an ex- 
cellent recipe for yellow corn bread: Mix 
together four cups of buttermilk or sour 
milk, and three cups of yellow sifted meal. 
Set this batter over night to let the meal 
swell; in the morning add one teaspoonful of 
butter, one tablespoonful of molasses, a little 
salt, one beaten egg and a large teaspoonful of 
tne best soda dissolved in a spoonful of boil- 
ing water. Beat thoroughly and quickly; 
pour into well greased pans, and bake three 
quartersofan hour. The fresher ground the 
meal is, the better it is. No meal is so 
sweet as that obtained from the country, di- 
rect from the mill where the corn is taken to 
be ground.—W. Y. Tribune. 


Hygiene. 





Waste of Vitality. 

A THOUGHT OR TWO FOR MIDDLE-AGED 
LApDIEs.—If we come to reflect upon it, in 
middle age we find that the one great cause 
of departure from the ideal in real life is our 
liability to take cold. Almost all our pleas- 
ures are bound up with this probability, for 
when we have taken cold we are far too stu- 
pid either to give or enjoy pleasure. And 
there is no philosophy connected with colds. 
Serious illnesses are full of-instruction and 
resignation, but who thinks of being resign- 
ed to a cold or of making a profitable use of 
it 

“Chilly” is a word that of late years has 
come to be a frequent and pitiably significant 
one on the lips of the middle-aged. They have 
a terror of the frost and snow which they 
once enjoyed so keenly, and they really suf- 
fer much more than they will allow them- 
selves to confess. 

The most invigorating and inspiriting of 
all climates is 64°, but if the glass fall to 50° 
chilly people are miserable; they feel 
draughts everywhere, especially on the face, 
and very likely the first symtoms of neu- 
ralgic attack. At 40°, which must have been 
the in-door winter temperature of our 
forefathers, they become irritable and shivery, 
and lose all energy. If the temperature fall 
below 80° they “ take cold,” and exhibit all 
the mental inertia and many of the physical 
symptoms of influenza, which nevertheless 
has not attacked them. 

Let us at once admit a truth: the young 
and robust despise the chilly for their chilli- 
ness, for there is such a thing as physical 
pride, and a very unpleasant thing it is in 
families. These physical Pharisees are al- 
ways recommending the “ roughing” and 
“ hardening” process, and they would gladly 
revive for the poor invalid the cold-water 
torture of the past. 

Without being conscious of it, they are 
cruel. Chilly people are not made better by 
the unsympathetic remarks of those of 
quicker blood. There is no good in assuring 
them that the cold is healthy and seasonable. 
They feel keenly the half-joking imputation 
of “cosseting,” though perhaps they are too 
inert and miserable to defend themselves. 

Strong walking exercise is the remedy al- 
ways proposed. Many cannot take it. 
Others make a laudable effort to follow the 
prescription, and perhaps during it feel a 
glow of warmth to which in the house— 





though the house is thoroughly warmed— 





they are strangers. But half an hour after 
their return the tide of life has receded 
and they are as chilly and nervous as before, 
Nevertheless, they have passed through an 
experience which, if they would consider it, 
indicates their relief if not their cure, 
While out of doors they thought it neces. 
sary to cover their feet with warm hosiery 
and thick boots, the head with a bonnet anj 
veil, their hands with gloves and a fur muff, 
their body with some fur or wadded garment 
half an inch thick. In short, when they 
went out they imitated Nature, and protect. 
ed themselves as she does animals. 


But just as soon as they return home they 
uncover their head ard hands, replace the 
warm, heavy clothing of the feet with some 
of a more elegant but far colder quality, and 
take off altogether the thick warm garments 
worn out of doors. A bear that should 
follow the same course when it went home to 
its snug subterranean den would naturally 
enough die of some pulmonary disease 
Nations which are subjected to long and se. 
vere winters have learned the more natural 
and excellent way. The Laplander keeps 
on his fur, the Russian his wadded gar. 
ment, the Tartar his sheep-skin, the Shet- 
lander goes about his house in his wadmal, 
It is only in our high state of civilization 
that men and women divest themselves of 
half their clothing with the thermémeter 
below zero, and then run to the fire to warm 
their freezing hands and feet: 


If warm clothing protects us out of the 
house, it willdothe same in the house, and 
it is no more “ coddling,” and much more 
sensible and satisfactory, than cowering over 
a grate. Under the head-dress a silk skull- 
cap is a most effecive protection agains 
draughts, and would prevent many an attack 
of neuralgia. A silk or wash-leather vest 
will keep the body at a more equable temper- 
ature than the best fire. A shawl to most 
middle-aged ladies is a graceful toilette ad- 
junct even in the house, and it is capable of 
retaining as well as of imparting much 
warmth. When very chilly after removal of 
out-side wraps, or from any other cause, try 
a wadded dressing-gown over the usual cloth- 
ing. In five minutes the added comfort will 
be recognized. 


The secret is, then, to keep the body at its 
proper temperature in the house by the adop- 
tion of sufficient warm clothing, instead of 
trusting to artificially heated atmosphere. 
No one will be more liable to take cold out 
of the house because she has been warm in 
the house. There is no more sense in shiver 
ing in doors in order to prepare the body 
endure the out-door climate than there 
would be in sleeping with too few blankets 
for fear of increasing the sense of cold when 
out of bed. 


It is a great mistake that women are taught 
from childhood that it is meritorious in their 
sex to conceal their own wants, and to post 
pone their own convenience to that 
fathers, brothers, husbands, and even sf 
vants. For in the end they break down, snd 
and left in a state of ill health in which all the 
wheels of life run slow. The trouble, ins 
sentence, is that women have no wives—20 
one to remind them when they are in! 
draught, or come in with wet feet, no one” 
get them warm drink when chilly, and wari 
eff the little ills (which soon become grest 
ones) by loving, thoughtful, constant care and 
attention. 

All women know how hard it is to live the 
usual life of work and amusement in a phy 
cal condition of far below the requisilé 
strengtb. Nothing induces this condition 
like chronic chill. In it no vitality can © 
gained, and very much may be continually 
lost. Therefore every plan should be tried 
which promises to raise the temperature” 
a healthy standard. Try the effect of a room 
heated to 68°, and plenty of warm, constantly 
warm, clothing.— Harper's Bazar. 
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The American Farmer for 1884. 


As but one more number will be issued to 
complete the volume, it is not too early to 
ask our friends to renew promptly their 
subscriptions, and to accompany their own 
names with such additions of those of new 
subscribers as their surroundings and cir- 
cumstances will allow them to secure for us. 

We take it for granted that, as in years 
past, whilst, as is naturally to be expected, 
some will drop off from various causes, the 
great bulk of our readers will continue their 
countenance and support of the FarmEr. 
To those who know its character and work 
and worth we appeal for active help in ex- 
tending its influence and widening its field 
of usefulness by each doing what he or she 
can to enlarge its subscription list. The 
benefits, it is fair to say, will be reciprocal, 
and the more generous the aid we receive 
the more helpful to its readers will be its 
pages. 

For the paper itself we have few promises 
to make for the future, and we think few are 
needed by those who have been witnesses in 
the past, of its singleness of purpose and its 
devotion to building up the cause it advo- 
cates. It is our intention to improve it in 
several respects, where we think we see op- 
portunities for enhancing the value and in- 
terest which attach to its semi-month-y visits. 
The able and efficient co-workers who have 
been regular contributors will continue to 
give it their best thoughts, and new pens 
will add variety and zest to its pages. No 
department of the peper but will have fresh 
accessions of capable and experienced men 








‘awake to every demand of the times. 


.| will find it of advantage to consult its pages 


work for the advancement of agriculture, 
for the improvement of its processes, and 
for the elevation of its followers and the 
maintenance of their rights, Taz AMERICAN 
FARMER will continue to be, as heretofore, 
abreast of the most progressive and fully 


Our subscription rate will be as in the 
past $1.50 a year for single copies, or $1 to 
clubs of five or more. 








Our Premiums. 


Elsewhere will be found offers of pre- 
miums for clubs of old and new subscribers. 
These are useful and valuable articles, and 
to those who will help us to increase our 
circulation they will be some remuneration 
for the time and trouble taken. We hope 
many will avail themselves of our proposals. 








ADVERTISING IN THE AMERICAN FAaR- 
mER.—Mr. J. B. Gray, who advertised 
Poland-China Hogs in our November issues 
writes us: “ My advertisement has brought 
me so many inquiries that I wish it discon- 
tinued, and the inclosed substituted.” 

Our readers will do no harm to their own 
interests and it may sometimes advantage us 
if in writing to our advertisers they will 
say they saw their advertisements in THE 
AMERICAN FARMER. 


Received. 


CoTtTaGE HousEs FoR VILLAGE AND Coun- 
TRY Homes—By &. B. Reed, Architect.— 
Orange Judd Co. Price, $1.25. 

This little volume comprises a number of 
plans, from very inexpensive to quite costly 
enes, and of such variety of design as to 
suit almost any taste and needs. Their use- 
fulness is enhanced by the detailed estimates 
given of the quantity and cost of necessary 
materials, and any who propose buikling 








before finally deciding upon their operations. 








MrnERAL From Jerrerson Co., W. Va. 
This specimen is simply limestone; or 
better, an inferior kind of marble. Its com- 
mercial value will vary according as large 
and compact pieces are available, otherwise 
it is of good character for burning. 

LeamMerR & MAGER. 








Goop ReEapine.—One of the best of 
papers for the household, interesting to the 
old, instructive to the young, with some- 
thing for every taste, carefully edited and 
beautifully illustrated, is The Youth's Com- 
panion, published weekly by Perry, Mason 
& Co., Boston, at $1.75 per year. 








Exports and Imports of United States. 


The report of the Bureau of Statistics for 
the year, June 30, 1883,on the foreign com 
merce of the United States, shows that the 
total value of the imports and exports of 
merchandise during the year amounted to 
$1,547,020,316, and was larger than during 
any previous year in the history of the 
country. The excess of the value of the 
exports over the imports of merchandise 
was $100,648,488, against an excess of $25,- 
902,683 the previous year. The commerce 
with Great Britain and Ireland constituted 
nearly 40 per cent. of the total value of the 
foreign commerce. The tetal duties col- 
lected upon imports were $210,637,283, 
against $216,138,916 the preceding year. 

The value of agricultural exports during 
the year was $619,269,449, and of manufac- 
tured products $111,890,001, against $103,- 


during any previous year. 
The total number of immigrants to the 
United States dnring the year was 603,322, 


132,481 the preceding year, being larger than 


OrnEeR Statistics.—Cotton grown 
manufactured ; railroads ; 
and grain : rao; res off 
1882-88 is 6,950,000 bales, against 5,456,000 
bales in 1881-82, and 8,881,000 bales in’1874- 
75. The consumption of cotton in Southern 
mill has increased from 180,000 bales in 1874- 
75, and 287,000 bales in 1881-82, to 313,000 
bales in 1882-83. In Northern milis the con- 
sumption in 1881-82 was 1,677,000 bales; in 
1882-83, 1,750.000 pales. The railroad mile- 
age of the United States at the close of the 
year 1882 was 113,329 miles, the gain within 
the year being 11,591 miles, against 9,789 
miles in 1881. Inthe past year the Northern 
Pacific was completed, making the third of 
our transcontinental routes, and the Cana- 
dian Pacific, the fourth, was considerably 
advanced toward complztion. The receipts 
of flour and grain at the seaboard ports from 
December 25, 1882, to October 20, 1883,.as 
compared with the previous year were as 
follows: 

















1882-3 1881-2 

Flour, barrels.......-.++++ 10,898,278 9,595,012 
Wheat. bushels .......... 52,653,738 | 68,572 524 
Corn, bushels........++..+ 73,923.100 | 26,486,698 
Oats, bnshels............+. 25,536,752 | 23,402,041 
Berigs. bushels... ; 760 8,110,340 

Rye, bushels.............- 4 as pull 323 1,268,196 

Total... oe 158,895,673 '" 122,864,799 


There has ‘been more conservative trading 
during the past year than in the two or three 
years preceding, with the result of a smalier 
volume of transactions in some departments 
of business, but, in a general survey of the 
whole field, it is evident that the country 
is eminently prosperous. 








AmeERICAN PoRK IN FRaNcE.—The pro- 
hibition of the importation of American 
pork into France has been abolished. The 
municipal authorities will inspect such pork 
to satisfy themselves it is thoroughly salted, 
whneeny ean Seer trichinosis. . 
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Sales of Harford County Cattle, 


The dis reports the following sales: Mr. 
John Moores sold nineteen head of fat cattle 
to Mr. Wm, Sales, for shipment to Phila- 
delphia. These cattle, when bought in 
December, 1882, averaged in weight 716 Ibs., 
and cost 4} cents per lb. The gain per steer 
was 4994 ]bs., and the price obtained for 
them was 5.31. The average cost per steer 
was $32.22,and the average profit $32.22. 
They wintered in the field and received no 
grain until four weeks before they were sold. 

Messrs. J. Frank Reasin & Son, of Glen- 
ville, recently sold 25 head of cattle to the 
same dealer. They were bought in October, 
1882, at 5 cents per lb. and sold at $5.62. The 
average grain was 512 Ibs. per steer. 

Messrs. 8. B. and Geo. E. Silver, of Deer 
Creek, also sold to Mr. Sales, 32 head of 
cattle, which had gained in 12 months an 
average 448 lbs each. They cost 4.75 and 
sold at 5.25. One home raised steer, 2 years 
and 5 months old, weighed 1,180 lbs., and 
another also raised on the farm, 2 years and 
3 months old, weighed 1,050. 

Mr. 8. Martin Bayless has sold 12 head of 
cattle to Mr. Sales at $62 per head. 


<> 


AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 


Will Farming in the South Pay? 


By Tu. Poniarp, 

Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture of Virginia. 
Before dismissing the subject we have been 
discussing so long, of “ Progress of Agricul- 
ture, and the room for further improvements 
in it,” though Iam afraid our readers have 
concluded that I have “fought it out on this 
line” long enough (but par parentheis, I may 
say that I choose comprehensive subjects, 
which permit me to introduce many things 
which it occurs to me it may be profitable to 
say), | beg to remark that there are many 











and women, and in every good word and 





against 788,992 the preceding year. 


ing in the South Pay,” is a question of great 
moment to our farmers. If properly conducted, 
we have no hesitation in saying it will, and 
if farmers cannot come to the same conclu- 
sion, and prove that it will, by their works, 
then they had better abandon it, and seek 
other employments. We have in a former 
article remarked that there are farmers in 
every community who make their business 
pay. Such farmers, by some, are said to be 
“lucky men,” forgetting that these lucky 
men are those who have brought intelligence, 
skill, and diligence into their calling. The 
unsuccessful farmers, the unfortunates, are 
much tempted to grumble, and to speak of 
their successful neighbors as “being born for 
luck,” while bad luck has followed them up. 


| A successful general once said that “ Provi- 


dence always sm iled on the side of the brav- 
est soldiers, the bravest battalions, and the 
largest ordnance.” The same principle is 
applicable to farming. Good luck is moss 
generally, and particularly in agriculture, 
the result of good sense, careful attention, 
and a knowledge of the business: The 
farmer must prudently save his time, avoid- 
ing court greens and politics; must watch 
his farm and his laborers; must think con- 
stantly about the best manner of conducting 
his business, and making it pay. Some one 
has said that good luck is the resuli of good 
sense and close attention, and that as regards 
the farmer, that it loves to dwell about good 
cultivation, efficient fences, good gates, com- 
fortable out-buildings, and that it smiles on 
| farmers who have the best breed of all kinds 
of stock, and that is always found where 
there are improved soils, kept up by an in- 
telligent rotation of crops,and the proper 
use of fertilizers of all kinds that can be 
commanded, Good luck smiles too on 
farmers who keep their farming implements, 
of improved kinds, in good order and in their 
proper places, who use good seeds, and 
practice superior tillage, .guided by good 
judgment as how to raise, and how to dis- 
pose of crops; and lastly “good luck” is found 
to be a jolly old fellow, who always keeps 
the best cc.mpany, and bestows his favors 
upon the most intelligent, industrious and 
practical farmers within his acquaintance. 
If the farmers will reflect seriously upon the 
points above made, we think they will 
get some good hints, and will find that farm- 
ing will pay, not as the result of luck and 
chance, but of good management, and great 
attention, and just here, let us inquire, what 
other, business, or vocation has heretofore 
appropriated to itself so much ease and 
leisure as that of the agriculturist? The 
merchant, the clerk, the miner, the manu- 
facturer, must be in their places from “early 
morn to dewy eve.” Even the learned pro- 
fessions, those ef law and medicine, the 
teachers, and professers, have their regular 
hours, and their prescribed times of business. 
The farmers from force of circumstances, or 
from some other cause, are, we think, now 
confining themselves more closely to their 
farms, and their business. But for many 
years, they have been in the habit of taking 
much holiday, hunting, visiting, attending 
public holidays, races, elections, etc., leaving 
their furms for many days, to indifferent 
overseers, or ignorant foremen, 

We remember visiting before the war, a 
village in Eastern Va., noted for its socia- 
bility and hospitality. It was the custom 
for a goodly number of farmers to come to 
the village each morning, and spend an hour 





ways open for the improvement in agricul- 


or two, or three, in social chat, and no deubt 
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State. But times are changed, and the farm- 
ers must change with them, and as we have 
said, they have in a measure done so, but 


still there is room for very considerable | 


improvement in this direction. No business 
worth following can succeed without close 
attention. 

There are many instances of the success of 
farming in Va., (to some of which we have 
alluded) and in other States and countries. 
Taken altogether, Virginia, Maryland, and 
North Carolina, and some other Southern 
States, from their nearness to market, large 
range of productions. naturally good lands, 
mild climate, with moderate winters, cheap 
lands, and cheap labor, offer as many induce- 
ments as any portion of the United States. 
Virginia particularly, with an equable, mild 
climate, not too hot, or too cold, with the 
advantages of large deposits of marl in East- 
ern Virginia, lime in many portions, and 
many inexhaustible beds of gypsum in South- 
west Virginia, with every portion well water- 
ed by innumérable springs and streams, with 
large navigable rivers, intersecting all tide- 
water, and with rail roads traversing most 
portions of the State, offers great inducements 
to the farmer, and if proper farming will not 
pay here, it scarcely will any where else in 
this country. Our labor in the South has been 
inveighed against by some, and its indifferent 
character as charged, has been given as a 
reason for not making farming profitable 
generally. Our labor is cheap as compared 
with Northern labor, and we contend that if 
our colored laborers are promptly paid, and 
kindly treated, and encouraged, that they 
can be made ‘us efficient as ever, and as good 
as any other laborers for anything like the 
same price. We cannot afford to pay $20. 
and $25, for northern and foreign laborers, 
and furnish them lodging and ‘food, doubly 
as ag’ that which our megroes are 
satisfied with. We have reason: to believe 
our labor is improving‘in spite’of the tamper- 
ing with it’ by politicians who have unduly 
raised their expectations, and in spite of the 
want of encouragement, and in some cases 
abuse for laziness, etc., with which they have 
been met. In tide-water Virginia there is fre- 
quently difficulty in getting sufficient supply 
of labor during the fishing season, but we 
apprehend that if the farmers will hire by the 
year, with a written contract, the difficulty 
can in most cases be met; if not, then let the 
farmers endeavor to obtain northern and 
immigrant labor. Mr. Moody in his book 
on “ Land, and Labor in the United States,” 
says, there is a great surplus of labor in the 
Northwest in the Pacific Rail Road regions, 
and among the great Bonanza farms of the 
same section. He says, these laborers are 
suffering for the necessaries of life, and if 
this is so, which we can neither affirm or 
deny, those in the South wanting white labor 
may, by writing to Mr. Moody, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, know where to obtain it. It 
might benefit the farmers particularly in 
tide-water Virginia, and at the same time be 
doing an act of charity to those suffering from 
want of employment. Mr. Moody says 
that many of these great Bomanza farmers 
who are engaged in raising wheat, fre- 
quently employ 250 hands in harvest, and in 
getting in wheat crops, and this is not a 
large number for the immense areas put in 
wheat (in ‘oné casé mentioned, 55,000 acres), 
as most of the work is done by machinery; 
_ and that ‘then, when the wheat crop is done 
with, not more than five or ten are employed 
until the next harvest, the only use for them 
being to take care of farm implements and 
buildings, and a small quantity of stock. 
But we are digressing from our subject, to 
which we will return in our next. 





Tae Battimore County AGRICULTURAL 
Society has elected for the ensuing year 
Col. W. 8. Franklin, President, and Wm. B. 





Sands, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Sorghum § Sugar. 

The report of the Champaign, Ill., com- 
pany for manufacturing sugar gives some 
interesting figures. 

The number of acres of sorghum brought 
to the mill was 244,59 ; yield of cane stripped 
and topped, 2,882.75 tons. Some of it was 
worked for syrup only. The amount 
worked for sugar was 1,723.99 tons from 185.8 
acres, and it produced 86,603 pounds of su- 
gar—first only; seconds were not attempted 
for want of buildings which could be kept 
sufficiently warm. Thesugar graded yellow 
C, average polarization 97.4. It sold at the 
factory by the barrel at 8 to9 cents per pound 
The number of gallons of molasses and syrup 
made was 25,137. Reckoning the syrup 
at 40 cents and the sugar 8}, we have a 
gross product of $17,418 from 244} acres, 
without allowing for green cane, shocked 
cane, or any other stubble. This is an aver- 
age gross product of about $70 per acre. 
Thecompany kept an accurate account of one 
field separate. It contained 12} acres, yielded 
$1,396 product, and the cultiyation and 
manufacture cost $653.43, making the net 
product $742.57, or $59.46 profit per acre. 
This was the best field of sorghum which 
came to the mill. The business seems to be a 
paying one. Paul Steck, of San Francisce, 
had some of his cane nipped by frost and 
had to sell it for fodder. He could not make 
sugar in quantity, on account of thejuice not 
crystalizing in the vacuum pan. Neverthe- 
less he sold 54,000 gallons of syrup at 50 
cents, and his entire expense for cane, labore 
rent of factory, and extra expenses was only 
$24,400, so that he made a net profit of $2,- 
600. He thinks he would have made $2,000 
more if the factory had been large enough. 





Millo Ms Maize. 

In the Home and Farm, J. E. Campbell, of 
Humboldt, Tennessee, gives his experience 
with this fodder plant in the following terms : 

I planted eight ounces of seed. The 
ground by actual measurement was net quite 
one-third of an acre. The principal crop 
was from eight rows through the middle of 
a corn field and the cultivation was exactly 
the same as the corn, only I hoed the Millo 
Maize once, and did not hoe the corn. It 
was plowed three times. The land was new 
ground of second year cultivation, having 
been planted to. corn tiie year previous. 
Soil, a clay with no fertilizer of any kind 
except the natural decaying leaves and trash 
which literally covered the ground the year 
previous. It wasdry upland. The corn on 
either side of it made about forty bushels to 
the acre. Having weighed two heads, I find 
the average weight per head to be four and 
one-half ounces. Having counted the stalks 
in an average row for 100 feet, the number 
is 460, rows three feet apart would make 
67,620 stalks to an acre. I weighed 100 
stalks, and average weight was one and 
three-fifth pounds, which makes alittle over 
fifty-four tons of green stalk with fodder 
and heads on it, except the main head, which 
had been cut. The heads averaging four 
and a half ounces, and 67,620 to the acre, 
would make some over six tons of heads to 
an acre, which with stalk and fodder weuld 
be about sixty tons. However, on actually 
weighing the heads-that grew on my plat, 
one-third of an acre, I have only. 1,640 
pounds, but they were partially cured. when 
bulked up. I had some heads that weighed 
over a half pound. 

I have. not tried‘curing or shocking any 
of the stalks. ‘The fodder cures up as easily 
and as nicely as that from Indian corn. 

The seed are very easy to take care of, and 
heating like sorghum heads when thrown 
up ina pile. They do not shatter much in 
handling, although they are so thick on the 
head that you can see nothing but a solid 
mass of white seed, and when threshed they 
come eut of the husk as cleanly as wheat. 


I have tried it for feed for chickens and I 
don’t think a better grain feed can be found 
for that purpose. Cattle prefer both seed 
and fodder to any other feed. As stated 
before, my plat was through a corn field, 
and in laying by the corn it was sowed to 
peas, Maize patch and all. When the corn 
and Maize were gathered and hogs turned 
in, which was only a few days ago, I noticed 
that the eight hogs (and some of the others) 
that I have been feeding the Maize to soon 
found the Maize patch, and I noticed they 
searched through the peas for all the by- 
heads of Maize that were dropped, in pre- 
ference to anything else. I have not fed 
any to iuy sheep, as we never feed sheep ex- 
‘cept in winter, but I have no doubt they 
would be fond of it. I believe it would 
make good bread. While preparing seed to 
mail, the children have been drying and 
capping it in the corn capper, and it caps 
nicely and in flavor is far superior to pop- 
corn, and at no distant day is destined to 
take the place of that delicacy. I will state 
here that the season would have been fully 
short here for its maturity had not the frost 
kept off until late. The first frost fell here 
November 4, of any note. It will in my 
opinion, do better farther South. However, 
the seed being raised here and acclimated, 
will mature a few days earlier each year 
until it will gradually work its way to the 
East and North. Our seed raised here are 
preferable to those imported, for the above 
season 








(Pushed out of place in Home Departed. rai 
Full of Grit. 


“The stage has gone, sir, but there’s a wid- 
der lives here—and she’s got a boy, and he’ll 
drive you over. He’s a nice little fellow, and 
Deacon Ball lets him have his team for a 
trifle, and we like to get him a job whenever 
we can.” 

It-was ahot dayin July. Away up among 
the hills that make the lower slopes of the 
Monadnock mountains, a friend lay very ill. 
In order to reach his temporary home, one 
must take an early train for the nearest sta- 
tion,and trust to the lumbering old dusty 
coach, that made a daily trip to K——n 
The train was late, the stage, after waiting a 
while, was gone. The landlord of the little 
white hotel appeared in his shirt sleeves, 
and, leaning his elbow on the balcony rail, 
dropped down on the hot and thirsty traveler 
what comfort could be extracted from the 
opening sentence of my sketch. 

“Would he not come in and take some 
dinner?” “ Yes.” “ Would he send round 
for the deacon’s team? “ Yes.” “And the 
boy?” “ Yes.” 

And the dinner was eaten, and the “ team” 
came round—an open buggy and an old 
white horse, and just as we were seated, the 
door of a little brown house over the way 
opened, and out rushed the “ widder’s boy.” 
In his mouth was the last morsel of his 
dinner ; he had learned evidently how to 
“eat and run.” His feet was clad in last 
winter’s much worn boots, whose wrinkled 
yellow legs r2fused to stay modestly within 
the limits of his narrow and faded trousers. 
As his legs flew forward, his arms flew back- 
ward in an effectual struggle to get himself 
inside of a jacket much too short in the 
sleeves. 

“There he is,” said the hostler; “ that’s 
Widder Beebe’s boy. I told him I'd hold the 
deacon’s horse while he went home to get 
a bite.” 

“The horse did not look as if he needed to 
be held, but the hostler got his dime, and the 
boy approached in time to relieve my mind 
as to whether he would conquer the jacket, 
or the jacket would conquer him, and turn 
him wrong side out. 

He was sun-browned and freckled, large- 
mouthed and red-haired, a homely, plain, 





patched little Yankee boy; and yet, as we 


——.., 
== 


and fragrance of the shaded road win 
up the long hills in the glow of the 
noon sun, I learned such a lesson from that 
little fellow at my side, as I shall not seo 
forget. He did not look much like a preach. 
er, as he sat stooping forward a little, whisk. 
ing the flies from the deacon's horse, but his 
sermon was one which I wish might haye 
been heard by all the boys in the land. Hp 
did not know he was preaching, or he would 
have stopped, I think. As it was,I had to 
spur him on now and then by questions, to 
get him to tell me all about himself. 


“My father died, you see, and left mother 
the little brown house opposite the tavern, 
You saw it, didn’t, you sir—the one with 
lilac bushes under the window? Father wags 
sick a long time,and when he ceuld not 
work he had to raise money on the house, 
Deacon Ball let him have it, a little at’, 
time, and when father was gone, mother 
found the money owed was almost three 
hundred dollars. At first she thought she 
would have to give up the house, but the 
deacon said: ‘Let it wait awhile,’ and he 
turned to me, and patted me on the head, 
and said: ‘When Johnny gets big enough 
to earn something, I shail expect him to pay 
it.’ I was only nine years old then, but now 
I am thirteen; I remembered it; and re. 
member how mother cried, and said ‘ Yes, 
Deacon, Johnny’s my only hope now;’ and 
I wondered what I could do. I really felt 
as if 1 ought to begin at once, and yet | 
could aot think of anything I could do.” 

“ Well, what did youdo?” I asked, quick- 
ly, for I was afraid he would stop, and J 
wanted to hear the rest. 

“ Well, at first I did very funny things for 
a boy. Mother used to knit socks to sell, 
and she sewed the rags to make rag carpets, 
and—I helped.” 

“How? What could you do?” 

“Well, the people who would like a car- 
pet'couid not always get time to make it. 
So I went from house to house among the 
farmers, and took home their rags, old coats, 
and everything they had, and out in the 
wood-shed I ripped andcut them up. Then 
mother sewed them, and sometimes I sewed 
some, too, and then I rolled them into balls 
and took them back to the owners, all ready 
to be woven into carpets.” 

“ But did that pay you for your work ?” 

“Oh, yes; we got so much a pound, and I 
used to feel quite like a merchant when 1 
weighed them out myself with one of our 
steelyards. But that was only one way; we 
have two or three old apple trees out in the 
backyard by the wall, and we dried the 
apples and sold them. Then some of the 
farmers who had a good many apples began 
to send them to us to dry, and we paid them 
so Many pounds all dried, and then had the 
rest to sell.” 

“But you surely could not do much in 
ways like this ?” 

“No, not much, but something ; and then 
we had the knitting.” 

“ Did you knit ?” 

“ Not at first, but after a while mother be- 
gan to have the rheumatism in her hands, 
and the joints became swollen and the 
fingers twisted, and it hurt her to move 
them. Then I learned to knit; before that 
I always wound the yarn for her. I had to 
learn to sew a little, too, for mother did not 
like to see holes without patches.” 

And he looked half smiling at the speci- 
mens on his own knees. 

“But you did not mend those?” I asked. 
“ Yes sir, but I wasina hurry, and mother 
said it was not done as it ought to be. They 
had just been washed, and I ceuld not wait 
for them to dry.” 

“Who washed them »” 

“T did, and ironed them, too. I can wash 
and iron almost as well ag mother could.” 

“ But she does not let you do it ?” 

“She don’t mean to have me, but how can 
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i. all, and some days her feet are so bad she 


not leave her chair. So I have had to 
m to make the beds, and scrub the floor, 
i wash the dishes; and I can cook almost 
well as a girl.” 

“Is it possible? I shall have to take sup- 
per with you on my way back to the city, 
nd test your skill.” 

Johnny blushed, and I added : 

“It’s a pity, my boy, that you have no 


“T had one,’ he said, gently, “ but she 
died; and—if she had lived, I wouldn’t have 
wished her to lift, and bring wood and water, 
and scrub, as poor mother always did. 
Sometimes I wish I could have sprung all 
the way from a baby to a man. It’s such 
sow work growing up; and it was while 
nother was waiting for us to grow up, that 
she worked so hard.” 

“But, my dear boy, you can’t expect to be 
son and daughter and mother, all in one. 
You cannot do the work for the whole 
family ?” 

“Yes, I can; it isn’t much, and I’m going 
todo it and the work my father left undone. 
I'm going to pay Deacon Ball that mortgage, 
if I live.” 

“Heaven grant you may,” I said, fervently, 
under my breath, “for not many mothers 
have such a son.” 

“Mother does not know I mean to do it, 
and she is very anxious I should go to school 
and I mean to go some time; but I know 
just where the boys in my class are studying, 
and I get the lessons at home. Moiher reads 
them to me out of the book, while I am 
washing the dishes or doing her work, and 
when we come to anything we can’t make 
out, [ take it over to the teacher in the even- 
ing, and she is very kind—she tells me.” 

“Very kind!” Who would not be kind to 
such a boy? I felt the tears coming to my 
eyes at such a sudden vision of a son doing 
agirl’s work, while his poor mother held the 
book in her twisted hands, and tried to help 
him to learn. 

“But all this does not earn money, Johnny. 
How can you hope to save if you give your 
time indoors?” 

“Oh, I don’t do girl’s work all day; no, 
indeed. I have worked out our taxes on the 
the road. It wasn’t much, but I helped the 
men build a stone wall down by the river ; 
and Deacon Ball_lets me do a great many 
day’s work for him, and when I get a chance 
totake any one from the hotel to ride, he 
lets me have this team for almost nothing, 
and I pay to him whatever I make. And I 
work on the farm with the men in summer; 
and I have a cow of my own, and I sell 
milk at the tavern; and we have some hens, 
too, and we sell the eggs. And in the fall I 
cut and pile the wood in the sheds for people 
who haven’t any boys—and there’s a good 
Many people about here who haven’t any 
boys,” he added, thoughtfully, brushing a 
fly from the old white horse with the tip of 
his whip. 

After this, we fell into silence, and rode on 
through the sweet New England roads, with 
Monadnock rising before us ever nearer and 
more majestic. It impressed me with a 
sense of its rugged strength—one of the 
hills rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun; 
but I glanced from the mountain to the little 
ted-headed morsel of humanity at my side, 
with a sort of recognition of their kinship. 
Somehow they seemed to belong together. 
I felt as if the same sturdy stuff was in them 
both. It was only a fancy, but it was con- 


* firmed the next day; for when I came back 


to town after seeing my invalid friend, I 
Went to call on Deacon Ball. I found the 
deacon white-haired and kindly-faced. He 
kept the village store and owned a pretty 
house, and was very “well to do.” Na- 
turally, we talked of Johnny, and the deacon 
said to me, with tears in his watery blue 
eyes ; 


“Why, bless your heart, sir, you don’t 
think I’m going to take his money, do you ? 
The only son of his mother, and she a wid- 
der, and all tied up into double bow knots 
with the rheumatics besides! True enough, 
I let the father have the money, and my 


my dear, we’ve neither chick nor child, and 
we shall be just as well off a hundred years 
hence if the widder never pays a cent; but 
cording to my calklation it’s better to let 
the boy think he’s paying.’ Says she to me, 
‘Deacon, you might as well try to keep a 
barrel of vinegar from workin’ as to keep 
that boy. It’s the mother in him, and it’s 
got to work.’ We think a good deal of the 
widder, Mandy and me. I did, before I ever 
saw Mandy; bvt for all that, we hold the 
mortgage, and Johnny wants to work it out. 
Mandy and me, we are agoing’ to let him 
work.” 

I turned away, for I was to sup at Johnny's 
house; but before I went I asked the deacon 
how much Johnny had already paid. 

“ Well, I don’t know; Mandy knows. I 
pass it to her, and she keeps the book. 
Drop in before you go to the train, and I'll 
show it to you.” 

I dropped in and the deacon showed me 
the account. It was the book of a savings 
bank of a neighboring town, and on its 
pages were credits of all the little sums the 
bey had earned or paid; and I saw they 
were standing to Widow Bebee’s name. I 
grasped the deacon’s hand. He was look- 
ing away over the house-tops to where 
Monadnock was smiling under the good 
night kisses of the sun. 

“ Good-bye, sir, good-by !”’ he said, return- 
ing my squeeze with interest. “ Much ob- 
leeged, I’m sure, Mandy and me, too; but 
don’t you be worried about Johnny! When 
‘we see it we know the real stuff it takes to 
make a man—and Johnny has got it; 
Johnny’s like that mountain over there— 
chuck fall of grit and lots of backbone.” 


The Delaware > Peach Crop. 


The Wilmington Every Hvening has pub- 
lished figures, obtained from the various 
transportation lines doing business on the 





peach shipments for the past season. The 
grand total of rail and water shipments was 
3,603,705 baskets. Of these the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad Com- 
pany carried 1,768,333 baskets, boats plying 
between Peninsular points and Baltimore 
1,475,000 baskets, the Old Dominion Steam- 

ship Company’s boats plying between Lewes 
and New York 106,000 baskets, and various 
Delaware River boats about 250,000 baskets. 
The quantity consumed by canners, dryers, 
and evaporators and for home use is esti- 
mated at from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 baskets, 
indicating a total crop of fully 5,000,900 bas- 

kets. 





A Virginia Live-Stock Show. 


The first exhibition of the Roanoke Live- 
Stock Association was held at Roanoke, Va., 
October 16th, 17th, 18th and 19th, and was a 
great success in every way. Shorthorns be- 
ing the largest and best exhibition (over 300 
head) ever held in the State, the bulk of the 
premiums being won by mas Bentley, 
Palmer & Bowman, N. P. Oglesby, Ma, jor 
Cowan and the Agricultural — 

remiums were awarded by Colonel vale. 

‘auquier Co., Va.; Colonel Davenport, West 
Virginia, and William Green, Orange Co., 
Va. and their decisions gave every satis- 
faction. 


Any time from now until March, when 
the ground is in order, it is better for plow- 
ing for spring crops, for the following 
reasons : tt puts the farmer ahead with his 
work; his teams can stand more work than 
in April or M and ground turned in 
winter is expe to the frosts whereby it is 
made mellow and easier to work, to say 
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Delaware Peninsula, showing in detail the | frost 
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cure, and it affords sure relief for asthma 
and consumption, even in advanced stages. 


A healthy body is indispensable to a 
vigorous mind, A bifous add apd ueeishty his 
man, whose blood drags s 
veins, can neither think Sleey nor act 
wisely. Ayer’s Pills will stir up the liver, 
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To Succenstally eM I the effects of 
the heated term use J. M. Laroque’s Anti- 
Bilious Bitters, it never fails in its beneficial 
effects upon the system, regulates the boweis, 
cures dyspepsia, aids digestion, strengthens 
me ae re cures ch ~ and fevers, etc. 

vy —_— cents a ror 
$1 a bottle. E. Thornton, proprietor, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Baltimore Markets—Dec. 3. 
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steady. A moderate trade is repo 
rent prices. Packed lots from store are 
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cts.; bacon shoulders 7 cts.; clear-rib sides, 9 “a 
hams, sugar-cured, 14% aie cts.; refined lard 
tierces. 9X cts.; mess pork, new heavy, $14 50 ? ber 
Butter.—Under active demand for choice table 
stock the market is firm with hght receipts. We 
quote choice New York State at se grt cts: fresh 
Western packed choice at~ oes oe good to 
prime at I cts,; Western rolls at i823 cts ,and 
near-by receipts at 24 cts. ¥ bb, 
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stock, and the market is firm at _ per dozen. 
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SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 
° “VINES, ETC. 


At Berequahic Rates. 


| Jersey Quéen, James Vick, Manchester, Bidwell, 
Finch’s Prolific, and most of the old standard varie- 
ties of 
STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, GRAPES, &c. 
Send for Price List, also my $5.00 offer of assort- 
ment ofeach, Am also breeding a choice lot of P. 
Rock fowls, trios $5, Eggs $1.50 per 13. Address 
BR. 8S. COLE, 
Cedar Hill Small Fruit Farm, 
HABMANS, A. A. Co., Md. 
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Milking Strains a Specialty.’ 





“Lord “Chesterfield ? 39657 A. H. B., at the head 
of my Herd. is by “Queen’s Breat Plate,” out of 
“Primrose,” whose dam “Julia” is recorded in A. H. 

B. as giving 
SEVEN GALLONS OF MILK PER DAY. 


Several choice young Bulls and Heifers now ready 
for sale. J. B. GRAY, Fredericksburg, Va. 


| YOUNG MEN to} tel- 
nnn oll Pa _ ations 
guaranteed. Send for terms. 


COMMERCIAL BR. B. TELEGRAPH COLLEGE, Aun Arbor, Mich. 
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BIG CHRISTMAS OFFER, 1883. 


We will seni the Philadelphia Herald (size of Har- 
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BROWN CHEMI 
Bole Proprietors of Powell's Tip Top Bone 





ou desire to raise a large crop of mst Potatoes, use 
'S PRODUCER. Write for our new pamphlet, 
“The Potato,” its History, Culture, Prospects and how to cook it. 
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CAL COMPANY, 


Fertilizer & Powell's Prepared. Chemicals 
16 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Everything in the Fertilizer line sold at closest prices, 
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oe these goods is the brass body 
eee of silver, which after a 


is also lating firs of nickel then of silver upon Pras, but 
3 e en 0} iV 
h wen end 6 Ms ceable, thougl when it 





fang deception as p 
jen 

with the ch 

fine silver plate. 
with the Gian 

ow weeks’ service 


Ha a Best.— 

Sra vee _ a trash w —— been ~ 
some other parties, They made 
Booth & pn J rank second to no other estab- 

ey manufacture 


upon aah th fl 


manatnetarers of standard 


a, 
a in ~— —, 


Sccomodation =< of dealers « 
me plate. he it articles ot oe lowest 


xs re i Pre bn Butter Kn’ 
Ett le a. ~ “Tee Sy § cs herp Butter pa 


Ry! te the number oe a silver in the plating of 
_ bit of information for the benefit of oul readers who may wisa to 
But besides should bear the 





ray 
eer = ae 
ate. set or $50 for three, 
r three. Table Forks, $12 per dozen ; 


, their 
these 
price 
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jevtic umn ¢ 


the Library 


“Gai Sa: 


scope de 


eres. 
igh 
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ally sold, are si 
perfec 


her 
field. It is also desi 
3sib) 


lang. soeoen ing It. thatall 1 may readily use it with very ar mp 
ecompaning i chat on an investment which secures 


Sire iid 
re craporrotnaed. 


sand’ 
ders by which we are parrot 
Ca ucida. -— Accompanying x 


ut case. 


r instance, the ome 


b it pro 
have —— bere be of thousands o 


x — ~! — only 
6 y- 
© Fie kd. Another importan 
is large field. In one — the = 
ft, or gy om 


esirable to oF the a dista 
one case 





modi y the value ane 
Se yee oo pnd 


regarded as 
sehold, as well as of. every public Sie & school. 
ment we here offer is 


isance to it, are not positive 
he sawetous. Nor will th 
xistence is, after all, 


¥ anufacturers there 
e machin: 
A ee umes 

f Bure Silver, ‘which, is 


pasage the triple czqutay ear 


yp Tye} yp Fy 
ve constitute our 
gg and Speen), 02. pest, 


eer 


dahon os eat as 
ig Plan Raia are ae 


mooemesthelt Beauty, wind 
qraly year 


ot six; ar $178 for 
the long run. 


subscribers who will renew his own subscription and send us one new subscri 
va $1.50 cack, or send w with his own two new and two old pm bre 1 each, we will send 
ea bets nee 0 
apa wet of six of the Teaspoons described 
oe ge ae 50, or six old and six new ones 


bed above. 


the Tablespoons or Forks will be sent to any  tomwendh Seabecribse who will send us two new names 
and seven new ones at $1; or a dozen for four old and four 
Six Plated Knives for two old and two new 
A Butter Knife to every subscriber who will 


THE LIBRARY MICROSCOPE, 


SIGHT.” —Ae'e second A sight, Zs 


thus made to cover four times the sur- 


ay ge an image 
eris said to be “y 


the object, its 
es. am its mn ie parr 
oneal ov or 2,500 ne = 


ia aoa 


resespe re bicke ~~ » offer, includes 
greatest of Jeon produces an nese ae about 1 1 


pe. —But = aes or usefulness of a micro- 

oom things as upon its mognifying 

It globe ¢ or round 1 may have avery 

fying power, but the indistinctness and impe 

+ panetionly valueless, and those who 
h microsco; 


y imposed neon in so far as they are made to believe that 

rable instruments. Two or more oval 
improvement on the single round lens. 

by what are termed achromatic 


t feature of a ) good micro- 





instrument is bab we is termed a “ 5 pmo lucid: 


arge size, m 


is and aher fixtnres poy 
Microscope, Camera Lucida, and 


ve this MICROSCOPE for FOUR OLD and FOUR NEW SUBSORIPTIONS at 91.50, or TEN 
NEW NAMES at $1. 


of silver, and a yt we 
mas got pure er. This last is 


The 


qorupcene of the Rost 


— 


i: 


or for four old and 


lect may be ip 


ip 
* ==} Reeroncoge of as 


ensure om @ pron 
it; ind surely there is 
~4 whom it would not annually bezefit to at least that amount. As 
sight,” introducing to us the teeming world ot microscopic won. 
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Premiums for Subscriptions to the American Farmer for 1884. 


QUA TABLE WARE PRESENTS. 


MOST USEFUL BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 


TEST EDITION FROM NEW 


a. 4 le for a cae to learn to pronounce; Whena word — oa is first heard 
aA, to correctly spell a thousand Greek | or seen is the time to “ study it up” by theaid ofa 
associat with one of them the | reliable dictionary which should be ever at hand. 
thought. eetel t is designed to embody. He/| By thus taking one word at a time while it is 
—_ gy ize the synonyms of these words | associated with the object or the thought which 
and still be ee intelligently ex gg the i ls designed t0 convey it may be really learned 
simplest thought symbols which have/|as well as memo » almost without effort ; 
been studied. while to undertake to memorize a dozen or fifty 
This is much like the usual vo Porro rocess of | such words ina lesson at school would result in 
memorizing abstract words the accumulation of useless rubbish rather 
Children are compelled “o Saad te to pronounce, | than available iknowledge. Not only does the ac- 
spell and define thousands of words which Gamatotion of this rubbish destroy the 
remain almost as unintelligble and useless | chiid’s ambition to learn and bis thirst for knowl- 
to them as many uncom remem Chinese but it often shatters his tution. 
quvept im goer po ite meaning beclear- system ‘whlon must be apparent tb every intellt 
exce msofar as mean e - ich n - 
ly a bat For the meaning of w nt and thougntzal person. But this incalcula- 
we must consult a standard dictionary. le evil cannot be remedied while a dictionary 
In view of the fact that correct ct spelling a one 4 any kind is not to be found in = household 
pronunciation end a knowledge of in ten the country over. Hence. supply this 
cance of words in frequent use is the ey need in aA yt family, the S vew American 
educational Seceenpeneaees, the importance of peg my Beng mpendiui of Useful Knowl- 
a National Standard Dictionary in every house- n a. red for the press atan enor- 
hold can scarcely be over estimated We cannot poy af expense. ery word in common use is 
think well, talk fluently or wae ———y correctly svelled, apocnancaliy pronounced and 
without having me ye dh ote onary know commprebentvey 4 ned. 
eof the Nenana Se oyed, Combined with the dictionary isan exceedingly 
place for a child “o yr this dictionary | valuable of 
branct Pot h his education is at heme. If this fact | Knowledge, po My 84 aieront subjects. This 
were duly appreciated, the average intelligence | vast amount of information which is almost as 
of the nation would be doubled in five years by a| important as the dictionary itself. can be ob- 
revolution of our present deplorable process of | tained nowhere else for less than five times the 
memorizing abstract and meaningless words. price of the book. 


30 OF THE 84 SUBJECTS TREATED IN THE COMPENDIUM. 


1.—Autographs ba all Presidents; and Cities of the United States, 19.—Value. in United States 
a the United Sta having 10,000 inhabitants and | money, of 83 Foreign Gold and 
2.—An Alphabetical list o upwards, by Official Census of aver Coins in Circulation. 
Phrases, Worus and Quotations, 20.—Tables ps estoums inter- 
from ancient and modern lan- 14.—Insolvent, Assignment, and | est at 4, 5, 6,7, 8 10 per cent, 
guages, with their meaning Stave st th Laws 0 of the fitferent from one day Yes year, from $1 
tes of the 
=a Complete list of Scripture 5.—Rate of Mortality, and the| 21.—Weights and Measures of 
Proper Names, and how to pro- average number of years any one | the United and other coun- 
nounce them, including all numes| may “ expect” to live after any | tries. 
in the Apoery ~~ (24 pages). 22.—Chronological History of 
—Alph i List of Ameri- America and of the United States, 
Geographical Names, with from 1482 to 1881 @ 
their Pronunciation, Derivation, a or ee i ee Na- 
and Meaning. tions of the Names of 
5.—Popular Names of States and i 











a” 








stone 8 4 State,” and Measures in ful 
~ponmmontal City,” an., cee of erin, 
vi an Interesting Use 
6.—How to Pronounce Difficult hn RR of Words and 
‘ords (30 Terms used in Buriness such 
7.—Man; aluable ons “ad valorem,” “Broker.” 
on How to Speak with ance “Checks,” ™“ Days ace,” 
and Ease (24 “Drafts,” “ Ejectments,” “ Fore. 
&.—List of a great_number ¢ ” “Guarantee,” “Invoice,” 
Paratee to Vulgar Words and etc., etc, (834 pages). 
to be avoided oA Bogen) 26.—Nautical oceeger. ex- 
—The Pg ones eos ned on Sipa.e har) - 8 ee: 
pepdence, ‘erms used on ete. ( e3 
Ths ‘86 Rentini of Dec- 27.—Christian given 3 


Names of Men and We m, gi 
their States, Ages, and Time of age, from one year old up to the| their Derivation, : giving 


feaning, 
Z Fac-simile of of 106 and Pronunciation 500 
Retr signatures (Autographs. “(\e-—Debis, Revenues, Expendi- | them 
te Constitation of the sures, imparts ate pete x28. Anelent gaseegg se 
States, in ! various Nations of the World. ames of es, etc., 
a ear's Prices, for 53| 17.—The Armies of each Nation em and their present names. 
Tears. Flour, Corn, of the Ww World, their numbers and | 29.—How to Organ'ze and Con- 


Cast. | duct Public Meetings. Useful 

mer. © Coftes,” Bar Pig Iron Ate National Debts, i- ns. 
tures and Commerce of N nse— — Tables for Reck- 

ages, 








18.—Population of the 250 Towns Amount for each inbabitant. | oni 
iT IS WoORTH SO OCRDITART BOOES 


A standard and reliable dictionary such as we | aid of such a book as the New American Diction 
offer is worth ay ef to A a than fifty , if it ae been supplied to them in Sag A iife. 
ordinary books; who fails to course it is only by producing it for the 
pre rovide such yh for “nhs chi child ts en A Oo athon thet it See aie the n Solaeeii ie teas On 
morivs hundred thes tif eo There are ter, | EP you secre Roayeeech oat 

cos' are mer ‘our ds t 
‘ew, who would yrs even on athousnnd |g S wn “bodk ~ hee bed seats tor} and w — 
Goliare for ‘What would ba been learned by the | ete 


We will send this Rok potent to ser" who renews ‘edo aie sends us cn@ Mew name at $1.50’ 
ree renewals , 


or for two new names and 





GOSSAMER WATERPROOFS. 
Fi RADY Beainde” Yor eSatpns Goma er SP 


ibber 
iy enti ad Pet of lee ga sil 
conven ~ ly an 0! e 
can be afforded at low price. At wholesale, Gossamer Coats 
and Newports came “ price from about 80 cents up; but as we 
— ny such ——- as can be fully oe we are limited 
h grade which is bf very m h better worth the 
price yo the he cheaper grad oo are worth what they cost. 
oe be sure of the better net atade should se- 
thoes made et the Goodyear Rubber Megumecarios Com- 
any. ich are warranted. Gel ids qnrment to lnsleneds nan 
enaine) vig ate 
GENTS’ SAMER COATS in sizes as follo 
36. 28, 40, 42, 46, 48 and 50 tg In onpe ing & give full hx ight 


an hi oe test betow te 
LADIES’ nd ibe waist NE WPOR'S * % range in length 
fa ordering, pred’ eatosnre idan’ nets to’ boteaen of walking 
no 
GENT'S CoaT. dress. Price $4, postpaid, LADY's NEWPOBT- 





We will send postpaid. one of these Waterproofs for one renewal and two new subscriptions at $1.50, 
ur new names at $1. 





ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN EUROPE. 


AS a juvenile book of travels, s peouabty no work ; of the Druids 4 Romans; the a coly Heryer 
ever written excels the famous “ Zigzag Journeys | Man; the Wise Sten ot Gotham; e- 

Europe.” In this book we have a trip across | speare’s Birihplace, Garden and Tomb; visit to 
the ocean without seasickness, a Me! to foreign xford : visit to London, ‘Westminster Abbey 
lands without expense, a look at old Parliament, the Tower; stories o 
ruins and their stories while itine ie e Charies L., and Cromwell, oy | Prince 
one’s own poms You are mate fait ets d Trip tu Belgium, 
iar with the Religion, Habis and Lu- ete 





es of Europe, and you siudy its 
History In a story as 
thrilling as the most fascinating novel. 7a 
Zigzag Journeys in Europe gives an P c e marches, bee 
account of a Teacher and his class off aces, illustrated with several full- 
boys who touk a steamer in New York 5 gravings. Trip to Britann ona f ete., 
for a wu of pleasure and study in Bi) } Illustrated 





Eng} Scotland, Belgium and wiy 1b and fine ‘avings 
France. Ow tbey ‘arined for the ha fo escribed. Here isa live 
trip, the description of the steamer, 





the experience of the seasick boys, the 
events of ihe voyage, are all vividly 


c : ° 
and to see the events ofthe past rather than to | What if it are 
rome about a. The following are a few of the | money could not be more productiv, ve and wis 
ny related: William the Conqueror, | invested. ay) $1.75. An extra boo! 
Robert of Normandy, Joan of Arc, with several | given to peyenn who shall ita 1 1 ty a 


tullpage engravings of scenes - her Marys ti visit = club > = us copies of Zigzags,—all (the 
pag g gs Le 


Scotiand aud story of Highlan ; the sto: paid 
Sent postpaid for one renewal mela one new name at “sey or ies new end three old names at $1. 
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ABERDEEN, ANGUS AND GAL- 


Pe maon ny * of haye now in 
t Baltimore, Ma 0 HEAD BULLS 
ba aA EIFERS of A on.of these 
sale, They are are -ovods: to leave Quarantine the 
llth of December, 1 ers wishing 
tomake purchases can do - by visiti ~ 4 Cattle 
Quarantine, near Baltimore, trom the O THE 
10TH 4 2. oe 1383, where e they may 
confer with the owners, For furth oh isa formation 
apply to D BROS., 
of Mt. Saline eee. ronnty “9 
and CH kD 


of Bell Air, Goope c county, Mo. 




















CUTTERS! 
For Hay, Straw and Fodder, 


In Sizes Suited for Hand or Power. 


The DOCTOR BAILEY CUTTER com- 
bines new features; the knife so acting on the feed 
os > economize power. Its es renders it 

e, and makes it he cut is 
p> Ad to the different ieogt a facility. The 
feed can be stopred instantly at will, and its capa- 
city is far greater than any ae machine using the 
same power. 


Oliver Chilled Plows 


man lighter, are more easily adjusted, and do better 
work than any other plow. 


Malta Shovel Plows. Iron Age Cultivators. 
Corn oon Seed Sowers. 
Planet Seed Drill and Cultivator. 
Hagerstown Grain Drills. Monarch Grain Drilis. 
Fermer’s Friend Grain 
The S:ar Horse Rake. The Victor Horse Rake. 
The Hagerstown Horse Rake. 
Bullard’s Hay Tedder. Foust’s Hay Loader. 
American Hay Elevator. 

ble H. Fork. Grain Fans. 
Philadelphia Lawn Mowers. 
Corn Shellers. Cider Mills. 
Farmer’s Friend Corn Planters. 
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Stoddard Churns. Davis 8 a 


Fountain Pum 


Cucumber 
Patent Gal: Steel Fence Wire, cheap, durable 


and easily put up. 
REPAIRING DONE WITH DISPATCH. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER. 


DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements, Fer- 
tilizers and Seeds, 
41 & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 











HAVE a new and rich work of naxg attraction 
and value. Over 2000 illustrations, nearly 12700 
pases: in £ volume +“ Rg equalled, for the 


er, iser or Gardener. 
Pd Colle rove + age th li ts have contributed to 
this great c AGENTS WANTED. I think the 


ments are unparalelied and that its sale offers 
Capablemen a chance to make money not equalled 
tleewhere in the book line to-day. Investigation 
solicited! A valuable pamphlet . Aconfiden- 
meeetien to a eee for $ spgnesment. 
Address, W. Hi. T 
Min Areh Strest, moet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ie ie the tran So lee 
NG nAPaY. 
cntnaniaate 


to furnish pierre Wier terms, address, 
ealtalsh paying asltuations, For terme addrens, 














CLAIRMONT.AND FURLEY HA NUR 
Established 1828. 300 A ei 
Our Fruit and Ornamental Trees ane big 
ries, Plums, Damsons, Apricots aa ~~ Sa Soe greats Sicbaling 
berries, Strawberries and Asparagus Roots. very Handsome lot of eithe the of 8 
mental Ev ns, Shrubbery and disco Oren e for h 
“ES.—A Mo! 1 and h 






peaches, fully eight (8) days later than Smock. py x 
tow ops Choice sent tes on application. To parties planting largely we will deel very B very liberally. 


Va, dinle Tes. WOW ELIA CORSE & SONS. 
BURNSIDE PARK HERD, 


BALTIMORE, - MARYLAND. 


M. G. ELLZEY, M. D., 
1012 I Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Breeder of Highly Bred Gentleman’s Roadsters and Saddle Horses, 
Shorthorn Cattle, Southdown Sheep direct from Lord Wals- 
ingham’s Celebrated Flock, and Purely Bred Berk- 
shire Swine. 

Correspondence invited. PRICES LOW. Some fine Horses now for sale. 


A. E. WARNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SILVER WARE“RICH JEWELRY 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers, 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c- 
WEDBDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, de 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No. 135 W,. BALTIMORE STREET, near Calvert, Baito. 




















ESTABLISHED) [1811.) 





FRUIT TRE BAL —| 


BEE BEE. ES. 
eee mat 
at ee 


POINTS. 


WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, 
and ali points in the 
ATLANTIC AND GULF STATES. 


Only Al 
peg rat Washington. 


HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT 
ELMIRA, W 


office, 


At Depot N. C. Railway, 


And Pennsylvania Ave. Station, 


CHAS. E. PUGH, J.R. WOOD, 
General Manager. Gen’! Passe: 
Penna. & N.C. 





of Baltimore and Patomae, eeperondrin Sees 
Personal ericksburg Railways on on the South to 


Line with no Om- 


Nocthere Central and Philadelphia and Erie Rail- 
ways on North " 


ATKINS GLENN, 


ROCHE&TER, Slog 
FFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 
rele a ee 
estina nea 
Sapp ‘ 


Through Tickets sold poe inietiottien given at 


N. EB. Cor. Baltimore and Calvert Sts., 


At Union Depot, Charles St., Station, 








Wi. F. & GEO. A. HAYS. 


as OF —— HORN CATTL 
RE SWINE and GAME CHICKENS. 


correspondence and persona! examination invited. 


VALLEY STOCK FARMS, Churchville,Md, 
- 


have for yA a few. Heifers and Heifer Calves, ae 
four to a mp months old. Also some extra fine 
young Boars and Sews old enough to breed, Order 
ked at any time, stock guaranteed as represented, 








mot. ation 


urn 
<a ot 
FRE Eres es MOUDY Ss S00, 








COPY. 


Washington, D. C. 


Feths PATENTS 2:38 


and ier Wei i SING Hane, 








EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES, a 


ENTON, CAROLINE Co., MD. 


PRICE LIST WILL BE MAILED FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


A fine stock of Se Rute of such kinds as are suited to the soil and climate of 
Maryland and ent each Trees. Pear age A Quince and Nectarine Trees. A 
be agar, wring trod! iil Goose and other Plum rees. nse stock of Grape-Vines, embracing 
inds, at very low prices. Shade and Ornamental Trees. 57 ob en bee complete assortment of carefully 
a at prices as low as a reliabie and good article 


wa. Send for Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 


J. W. KERR, Proprietor. 


= ¥ ae Croup. 4 ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
ANODYNE LINIMEN' ag 
4ERI Fees ae be 

better tha cure.” 1-8 Jounsom & Gor Bostrom, Mass. 


Johu H. Buxton. 











is 








Malvin B. Shurtz. 


Eelipse Wind Engine! 


Victorious at the 4 World’s Fairs. Has taken 7 Gold, 6 Silver 
and 2 Bronze Medals, and 180 First Premiums. 


The Railroads of the United States and Canadas put in more ECLIPSE MILLS than all others 
ow together. Wee more than all others combined. 

t as the best mill in the world. For last six years I have never received a cent for 
any of Meg be Sy that I have ge: up, and have replaced several others by the ae 
18 3g to 60 feet in diameter, from 2-man to 40-h y Ary= an ing 
fom wells, ae Teouhe, F rivers, etc. Also have ot MILLS for ont? fain, ah ssheliing 
corn, sawing , cutting fodder, etc. I furnish mills separate, or will contract to do 
including tower, pumps, Pir P Ping, ot etc., plain or ornamental, and will guarantee to give satisfaction 
and refer to the t' mills up, as to how they satisfy. . 


Nonpareil Farm and Feed Mill 


.FOR CRINDING CORN, BONES, &c. 


WYCKOFF PATENT WATER PIPE. 


Used in seventy-eight cities as Water Mains, and is the chea for Fi 
Natural Flow, a = Hydraulic Rams, Water Wheels and Tan ‘armers on long runs o 


ADDRESS 


JOHN H. BUXTON & CO. 





aa sake 














Our Mill is not sold as a cheap _— . 


is,etc, Send for Circulars fad on 








Address, TAYLOR MFC. CO. 
(Please Mention this Paper.) Chambersburg, Pa 











» Revolvers, Ammunition, 
ng eile, agen Nets, Knives, 
Hammocks, etc. 
ta Tilastrated Catalogue SREE, 
Address 


GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








University of the State of New York. 


141 West 54th Street, New York City. 


had on application to A, LIAUTARD, M. D. V.8., 
* Dean "of the Faculty. 








W. H. Martenet, D. V. S., 


soit | ORADUATE UF THF AMERICAN VET- 


ERUGARY -COLLEGS. 


St., East of Gay, Baltimore, mid, 
Telephone at Residence. 


AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


The Regular Course of Lectures commences in Oc- 
tober each year. Circular and Sow ea can be 


‘OFFICES: Aisquith & Monument Sts., 
152 ne ag Streets; Residence, Hoff- 
man 








G. W. re ara D. ~W. MAG Ls 
Lemans & MAGER, 


57 S. GAY ST., pa aoa MD. 
A Ghemicat F of all descriptions— 





Nos. 19, 21 and 23 E. Pratt Street, 
BALTIMORE. MD- 





cad vinden piednieat at Terms moderate, 


HEMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 


Fertilizers, Ores of Gold and “yg hed 
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— STOVERS | 
GEARED CORN AND COB MILL. bidder SUITS 


~ "| OVERCOA'TS. 











¥ 





THE ZARGEST AND. MOST VARIED IN THE OITY ‘FOR 
MEN, YOUTHS AND CHILDREN. 


STYLES AND PRICES TO SUIT ALL T ALL GOODS toe SHRUNK B 
BEING MADE UP. CUSTOM DEPART MENT. FULLY STOCKED FROM WHICH TO ORDER 
SAMPLES AND PRI SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


NOAH WALKER & CO) 


165 and 167 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 
BALTIMORE. MI 


ANDRETHS' ms: FED CATALOGUE | 


“GARDENERS’ COMPANION.” 


publ £10 CENT Fae meet 


i ah arg ye Gardes s Saar ol 08 eras Ea poe 


ey ey & SONS 2. Seed Growers, Look Box, Phila.Ps. 


ee LUMBER. 
des Tate ere rete THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON 


of meal for table use. It grinds TWICE AS FAST as the old style mill, on ac- 88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle 8t., Baltimore. 


count of its triple gear motion. The inside of the mill tarns three times as fast 
as the outside in an opposite direction, thus grinding faster and more uniform 
grade of meal. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR AND PRICE List. | White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Building 


J.C. DURBOROW 2&8 CO.. Rough and Dressed Lumber. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
35 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. SHINGLES, LATHS. PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Se LADY WARHING 
B ‘ON, VERGENNES 
MOORIPS EARLY.JEF- 
, pen Son, PARLY Vice. 
arr eR On, BRIGHTON 
rre + cn 


use ae raeuige eee PRENTISS es 
te rn “i ee aaa and fy List of poom SEEDS. “co” my oe T.6. BBA : 


SIBLEY'S SEEDS Teka st SIBLEY & CO, Rochester, N.Y, Chicago, III. =s0 MONTH BZ ANNINC’S STOCK-BOOK 


Are making, SELLING CT ILLUSTRATED 


ni. cE every farmer needs it, It isthe paw ol ont me est yaad ever issued in America ‘Onee 1 bee Horses, oat 
Pik _ikeop, ce Sate coth emtnatt Gother thoritien wo as the Providen Vise-Pres and feo oft f Phils. “vee 

e 
The Cream ¢ of a Whole iieenry. A ora se 8 ee Seeman, than: " ao ties as t, Demand Fert oy Peres, Aber - 
oe sr cr arcte OVER 80,000 ALREADY, S010 ae 
lished. Tosee isto appreciate Just the book forthe family or the work should send at once particulars 



























































V E ‘ete with vaiuabl - 1 ae 
$c rete va je information gents can't fai fe ae i se rand success. Entirel 
sulars and full particulars to BRADLEY & con Pub Pubs. 66 Pa. Wotiog Ageeammdaatet oben 























| PRATT’ S ASTRAL OIL 
——s eae heorigg WILL NOT EXPLODE. a AT E ee TS 
BALTIMORE NURSERIBS. LAMPS oy eran’ buacheerroN. agg pie hong 


ae ag ay bt A, hte Sg 
Por Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, Tceven rent’ or pan 
FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. emaegennen son} 163 Baltimore t.| mcbriaerare Semmens hows tone 


400 Acres in Nursery Stock. 100 Acres in 3 eer aaeeigies ctet t 











Smet 
Office, 261 Broadway, New York 


Orchards. 100 Acres in Smal! Fruits. ¥ fas arancaness —— 


st 


F 14 BEST 8S THE CHE IRESHERS, 
bbe our customers an immense stock of APPLES, PEACHES, CHERRIES, APRICOTS, oat ) 








c., all the standard sorts Also the new varieties of FRUITS, ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS, ROS &c. Wholesale and Ret Retail, ‘fo dealers we can offer stock on favorable terms, and the hare 
best facilities for packing aud shipping. Catalogues mailed on application. rposes. | Write for Free 
& Taylor Co., Mansfield, 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 


Gale Cor. Baltimore and Paca Sts. (over People’s Bank.) BALTIMORE, MD 
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SAUKYS For Dyspepsia, Nervousness, | 
Bee etme tt Dincneve cr’ | | Magic Lanterns tnlioe by Paonia 
INT URSE RIES * A glee pennant ail cetcolr fre ovis of aerate i motion eh 


4RE DECIDEDLY THE oes POTENT REMEDY any object sal upon wal) or canvas. magnitied toany 
Ww cnieeeging beet Siecst redeced” Rultable or Surtnn acids: pol 
It is not an intomecating beverage. and certain ze or redu a ¢ for Sunday schoo 
ASHINGTO N pD © would never be used as e pleasant substitute for 4 Z aes ed mg 9 pe ig = ms ee fia 
° 7 : cobolic stimulenta, but it is truly a valuable Passily ny, je 4 4 tae bi penny —— 
which has boom used for many years are by ova ys article, equa a operation Pp 


\udi 
bene numbers of our citizens with the m ty Ss $2. oe docile 


ing success in all the above complaints. Try it. . 1, $3.00. 
rT" beneeeng ge — a fine Page | of adn 5, Ab New Pe Pears, New Peaches, New Cherries, New 25 Cents a Paper, or $1.00 @ Bottle. Weaning have larger Pol anime ea 
vi WM. E. THORNTON, Proprietor, housands 80 ver y delig 
pa To nag vis; Piami, —<~ agetoets, Ae Apples, — L. a a _. us ae, oe : UMENT AL NOV.CO. 29) w. Balto.st. Baltimore.Ma 
H BULBS see tharandions tattivem ds nation weeets in Helens. a. First uality Bulbs, 
rom the growers in an q a. “uy BES cH ” 
Li pe. “kew and rate Greenhouse Plants, Winter Bloomi: rhe vis EAPEST. 


D for any disability; BNGINES, § sav MIS, 
Hy pei Toa, Queen of Beaders, Now French aad Kolin Hoe, Ae PSL ONG wari te “tts FAR HERS Cher 
iL. 5 y, Washington, | (Suited to all sections. WriteforFR 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. D.C. Rulttaan & Taylor Co., Mansfield, 
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THE AMERICAN FAR aes 





rp 7 8 


No. 5 NORTH SCHROEDER STREBT, BALTIMORE, MD. 


. GEORGE PAGE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


. 








PAGE’S PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. 


PAGE’S PATENT PORT- 


we CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, GRIST MILLS, SHAFTING AND PULLEYS. 


B.S. BENSON'S TRACTION ENGINE AND PLOWS, will 
rate of 10aeres per hour and at less than 25 cts. per acre. NICHOLS, SHEPERD 


low land at the 


&CO. VIBRATOR THRESHING MACHINES. Send for Catalogue and Price 


List. 





MAKERS OF 





FINE JERSEY BUTTER. 


Richanp Goopman Jn., Lenox, Ma 

A, W. Cureven, Agr’! 1'Ed. W. Farmer. 

J. Mittow Macxrs, Pres. fon. home Cattle Club. 
Henay Stewaat, Dairy Ed. 4m. Agriculturist, 
Epwarp Buanett, Deerfoot Farm, Southboro. 


All Use and Recommend 





THE FERCUSON 
BUREAU CREAMERY. 


Especially adapted for fine Jersey Dairies. 


It develops the finest flavor and color, The butter 
has the best pt and whe pay | quality. 


It makes ses the least ice, and 
saves the phan Tabor. 

Pent have discarded deep setters and adopted 

DON’T BUY ANY CANS, PANS OR CREAMER, 
orsend your milk to the Pe ce 2 until you have sent 
for our illustrated circulars and price lis:s 


THE FURGUSON M’F’G. CO. Burlington 
Vermont. 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES. 


“ 10,000 first-class 2 and 3 year old APPLE TREES, 
in ey - Benge largely Smith, Cider and Ben 











Davis, a 
50,000 OH TREES, u a. @ Soot, 050 pee 1,000. 
100. Extra strong 1 and 2 year o.d ASPARAGUS 


All tho best STRAWBERRY PLANTS, new and 
old popular “Tegal Te Manchester; Nigh’s Superb, 
James vue Tender, Big Bob, etc., etc. 

end Ornamental Trees, Send 
a (Caalogue. os © 5 ERS & SON, Mt. 











PEACH TREES. 


E are pompenes to make low rates on large Jots 

for Fal all Trade. THOSE WANTING 5,000 to 

10000 WILL PLEASE CORRESPOND WITH US. 

We have BARTLETT and KIEFFER PEAR, 

CHAMPION and ORANGE QUINCE, REED PLUM, 

APPLE and CHERRY REES, and SMALL 
FRUITS in great variety. 


DAVID BAIRD & SON, 
Manalapan, N. J. 


Jersey Red Pigs 


From largest herd South which took Eight Prem- 
iums and great sweepstakes as finest herd 
- a, at = ee 1881-82. i hog S 
ree from oe prolific early 
and te the Western workets’ brings © 











i ote Sas ‘apm intergee) va, 
Cotswold Sheep For Sale 


hbred Yearling B Rams and Ram Lambs, 
sired lg | “Beron Thame,” of 28 lb. fleece; 

and other fine rams; also ewes, to be 
bred the coming season, at reasonable prices. 


EDWARD C. LEGG, 


KENT ISLAND, MD. 


Imperial Wine Vinegar. 
NONPAREIL OLDER VINEGAR. 


Granny pure and reliable. Many imitations. 

costing 3 2 FE oe are sold as Cider Vin- 

egar. To guard = deception, observe that pack- 
Fresh APOLINARIS WATER, 


FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer 
68 8 GAY STREET. 


ASTHMA: HAY FEVER 


© THEIR CAUSE AND CURE.’ 
KNIGHT'S NEW BOOK SENT FREE. 




















Third St.. CINCINNATI, O,~ 
WATER- 
{PROOF 
ss outside walls of a FAY inside in Ta 
of plaster Ostet 1360) WW H Y & C0.""°" ae 








SALT 


Ashton’s, Phoenix, Deakin's. Evans’, Worth- 
ington ‘sfulland qaarter sacks, Dairy. Kock 
recy leine oot aavelncs 7 per cent, Sul- 


KAINIT, 


OR GERMAN POTASH SALT. 


‘Warranted Genuine and Full Standard: also 
aged Kainit, Muriate Potash, Nitrate 
a, &e 


Cargoes cwmmats arriving and all for sale 
in Lots to suit by 


JAS, BONDAY, JR. & CO. 


58 SOUTH ga othe Baitimore. “d 


anne for one of our Books on use of 
ainit free of cost. 








SEDGWIC Wine FERLE 











It is the only general-purpose Wire in wae, being 
a strong aetwe work witeent barbs. It will turn 
dogs, eep and poultry, as wel he most vicious 
stock. without iniery to — fence or stock. wi is just 
the fence for farm: 
and very neat or lows, parks, school ots ond of cemeter- 
ie, Qovered with rust-proof t (or galvanized) it will 
lagt.a life time. Itiseuperior to tral kno: 
e in everyrespect, Weask for ita fair trial, know 
ing it will wear itself into favor. The oe 
Gates, mda of wrought iron pipe and steel si 
all competition in_neatness, strength, nod din 
ity. We alsom ke the Sm ' and c 
antomatic or sels gate also ene 





est nn noates aa ‘iron fe jemgee. teal 
Bryn yo or ad cnautioning 
iculars ask 

ae SRDGWIOK at ate 





"GEORGE | 


LIGHT STR mE. 


 “‘BATTIMORE. 
Keres ome. of NISHES TO Ronee ee | eyo ob, Doors, Blinds, eden Ea Paps 
tae eg Ss tT 








JOSHUA THOMAS & BRO. 


SS mae 


Agricaltaral aud Mill Machinery 


Best, Cheapest, 
and most 


Economical En- 





ECLIPSE 
NGRICULTURAL wn 


= 


~ STEVENS’ ENGINE AND THRESHER, 


The old standard, and still ahead of all competiters. 


KIRBY AND. WHEELER MOWERS AND REAPERS, 


OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER. 
A Full Line of Harvesting Machines, adapted té the 


wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhers. 
a “ ; : ; 


Union Grain and Fertilizer Drilis, Circalar Saw Mills 
Chieftain Horse Rakes, Portable Grist Milis, — 
Milistones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, Champion Force Pump, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, Oucumber-Wood Pumps, 
: The Watt and Ball Plows, &., &. 


me Pe eT te eat ee and corréspondence solicited from all wanting anyching 
my 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 


Wo. SS Light St., Baltimore, 14d. 
GEO. F. SLOAN & BROTHER, 


LUMBER, 


DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &O. 
IN LOTS 10 SUIT. 


132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 

















BALTIMORE. 
GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 
RE prepared, care, from medica] plants; are with , that they taken 
A smalloet child oe pee the most delicate stomach en —_ Lo act u a ena Vives, 
thereb all such diseases as COSTIVENESS., HEADACHE, Li ata DS tA LS 1A, COLDS; 
JAUNDICE, all diseases of a bilious origin. No better favor of these Pills: 
than the fact that where their iene are Enown to amily physic = peo 
ar aoe —— pees from Ayes of SS 
Pil od 
= fee tbat Justice to case git = perfect, und com pres Ke caly temodios £ 


rd WISTAR, MD. 


mending tides, 5 nee ely bem petnee Ut cheen ical profession. Yours truly, J, 


From one of the leading draggists of West ‘Virginia: 

WESTON, W. VA., "Liven Pilla have th Canby @ Co.—Gents: Please send by express twelve- 
dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Liven I have the most accounts from all who be ey CHALFANT. 
believe the day is not far distant when ae Yours,  F. 

We could fill several with eouidenten, Gp enr ery eigen prominent men men throughout t the coe et heel 
Wherever they are Known 6 ee ee ae merit, knowing that 


6 eras SLANT AGLI LIVE PILLS are sell by all respectable druggists and countiy stire- 
heapene thoenghoet the United States ant Guandien 








Principal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 
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2HE. AMERICAN FA FARMER. 


GRAIN GENERATOR.” 
DISSOLVED S. G. PHOSPHATE, 


{2 to 18 Per Cent. Avaliable Phosphoric Acid. 
DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONE. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


We have in stock a full line of the above goods 


Yiat D AVISON & CO, 18 ¥. lompano seazer, 


BALTIMORE. 





LOT - seesiiie 





_. .SLINGLUFF & CO. 
157 W. Fayette &.} BALTIMORE. {re ad 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES.. 


We are now offering, to the trade the following WELL-KNOWN, BRANDS OF GOODS, weed 
guarantee fully up to the standard: 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 
Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 
SLINGLUFPS DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE A 
Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. ; 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 3 
Containing 28 to 82 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 5 
To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fertilizer, we are offering 


SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 1 
SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHAT] 


This we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at the price. 











it The Rasin Ferti 
hea : 
fact 


out’ Razor-Bige Batcher Knives 


RE Rained. lidified — 














that 
= ease as a first-class Nazor. 
ted to ive entire Satisfaction, or the 
for it y be returned. A 5 
fe seat by = ail Mi (Post-pa paid) for $1 Hundreds 
monials w: , Price List, etc., fren 
AGENTS WANTED. Adaeo, 
J. H. GOULD, 
* Atwater; Ohio. 
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Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


The most extensive and permanent WORKS in 








‘Jizginia Lands. 
Upper James Real Estate Agency, 


By WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Va., 
W iving in oo of the moe! dentable Fogions ol 


lyin; oae of the most desirable ions of 
uenen ¥ bare on erto ce 








PROPRIETORS OF THE 


“SEA-WALL GUANO WORKS.” 


ss eishe ak SUNN At GAN 


supervision of Mr. R. W. L. Rasim, the General Manager of the Company, whose thorough knowledge and 
— | experience is a guarantee of the quality of their FERTILIZERS. 


Large Stocks on. hand and ready for delivery. Your orders Solicited. 


The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 
20 & 22 South Street, Baltimore. 


lizer Company, |? eruvian Guang 


1 MeElaerry’s Wharf, 
BALTIMORE, MD. | 


Made 








Sewig 


the United States, and the whole under the direct 

















WM. STUART SYMINGTON. THOS. A. SYMINGTON. 


"‘Saaien a & Co, 


Office, N.E. Cor, Holliday St. & Exchange Place. Works, Locust Point, Baltimore 


Manufacturers of the 


ORIOLE FERTILIZERS, 


SD i aa ed 
what is most needed by the particular soil for which it is intended. We guarantee our goods exactly as 
represented. 


ie 


R. J. Baxen. ESTABLISHED 1887. 





SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. PURE NITRATE SODA 


R. J. BAKER & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pure Ground Bone, Chemicals, Acids, dt, . | 


For Manufacturing Super-Phosphates. 


AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE FOR ALL CROPS. PURE DISSOLVED 
RAW BONE. PURE PINE GROUND RAW BONE. STAG” 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME POR 
TOBACCO. 


r 
~ 


FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 








SYMINGTON BROS. & CO,, Manufacturing Chemists, 


Office, 36 & 38 8. Charles St., Baltimore, Mad, | 


ENTERED AT POSTOFFICR, BALTIMORE, AS aivéha. 

















